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The Editor Previews 
Issue 


This 


F OR many years teachers of courses in the 
short story have recognized Epitu R. Mir- 
RIELEES, of Stanford University, as one of 
the leading authorities in that field. Now 
emeritus, she evidences her intellectual vigor 
in her editing of the rising Pacific Spectator. 
Her “Short Stories, 1950” is the expected 
masterly survey. (Curious note: Though 
they have never met, both Miss Mirrielees 
and the editor were born not many years 
apart in the same town—not city—of Pitts- 
field in west central Illinois, and Essie 
Chamberlain, also born there, at one time 
lived in the former Mirrielees mansion.) 


Lois ANNE DILLEY, in her “The Tail or 
the Dog?” answers her own question about 
the basic purposes of instruction in com- 
munication, especially oral communication; 
then she goes on to show how one high 
school #s to a considerable extent achieving 
the basic purposes. 


One of the most praised papers read at 
the Milwaukee convention was JOSEPH 
MeErsAND’s “Why Teach Listening?” With 
his generous permission we have abridged 
it slightly, but readers will find it impres- 
sive—and useful, for it goes beyond ““Why?” 
to “How?” 


And here is “Bos” POooLey again! 
Enough said, except that he has never be- 
fore written on this topic, “Using Periodi- 
cals in the English Classroom.” Practical. 


The teachers in each school need to know 
what the students in that school are reading, 
and they can find out in any thorough 
fashion only by asking the students. AUBREY 
P. SHaTTEr’s ‘‘A Survey of Student Read- 
ing” supplies a model to be freely adapted to 
individual schools. Incidentally, if many 
schools pooled such observations as his, we 
should have a better basis than at present 
for the construction of curriculums and the 
editing of texts. 


“Language Patterns in Student Writing” 
presents simply the conclusions from STan- 
TON J. D. FENDELL’s long-time, thoughtful 
observation of the papers he marked. His 
thesis, that the cure lies in explicit teaching 
of unused language patterns, is questioned 
by some ultra-progressives. If possible, it 
should be subjected to scientific experiment. 


IsaBEL V. ENO again renders the profes- 
sion a genuine service by sending a list of 
books for a special purpose. This time it is 
very special—they are “Books for Handi- 
capped Children.” Those who have students 
with physical disabilities may find this very 
valuable indeed. 


MILDRED Soportka’s “Everyone Talks” 
describes another effective variant of the 
small-group procedure. Note the guidance 
for students not accustomed to this respon- 
sibility. 


The English Journal has carried articles 
about individual correspondence with stu- 
dents in other countries, but not for a long 
time anything about the Junior Red Cross 
plan. ALMA BARKER and HELEN L. CHAM- 
BERS show how this exchange of class al- 
bums can be made profitable. 


This month the “Current English Fo- 
rum” is a double-header—and nicely bal- 
anced. RUSSELL THOMAS presents in small 
compass a convincing defense of the use of 
so as an intensive, and RoBert J. GEIST 
shows quite clearly that he and Russell 
Thomas and other usage liberals are not 
usage anarchists. 


The first page of Books” carries an 
unusual number of especially important 
items—From Here to Eternity, and books by 
Sinclair Lewis, James Hilton, Arthur Koest- 
ler, Neville Shute, etc. 
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HAS IT BEEN A GOOD YEAR FOR YOU? 


READ WHAT IS SAID IN THIS LETTER 


“Thank you again for having helped to make this a good year for us. One 
of my pupils, using your tests, has made twenty-six book reports, and another 
twenty-five. The youngsters like this way of reporting, and the tests have def- 
initely stimulated interest in good reading.” 


Sincerely yours, 


KATHERINE B. LEE 
Hartsville, South Carolina 


(An order for additional tests for September delivery accompanied the above letter.) 
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will be credited against your first order for 100 or more tests. 
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principals’ and supervisors’ guidance, too. $0.50 
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Shows how to make effective use of the four major aspects of language—reading, listening, 
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clearly and forcefully the principal ideas that are to be written or spoken. 
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Writers of Two Wars 


By Joun W. Atprincs, University of Vermont. Ready in April 


A fascinating, critical analysis of those writers who came of age during the war and into promi- 
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uses three writers of the 1920’s—Hemingway, Fitzgerald, and Dos Passos—to introduce the 
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lish, Yale University. 370 pages, $5.00 


The discovery and publication of James Boswell’s private papers, suppressed for nearly 200 years, 
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entertaining personal chronicle that mirrors every facet of life during that period. 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


© Special rates for teachers in active service 


¢ Living accommodations available on and 
near the campus 


¢ Organized social and recreational program 


FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, courses in English 
and American literature, semantics, philology. A work- 
shop in the teaching of English Composition and Com- 
munication. ag artistic, literary, and scholarly 
resources at the University and in the metropolitan 
area. 

Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate 
School; in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in 
the Schools of Architecture, Commerce, Engineering, 
Music, Pharmacy, Education, Journalism, Library 
Science, Public Administration, Religion, and Social 
Work; and in the departments of Occupational Ther- 
apy, Physical Therapy, Radio, Television, and Cine- 
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LINGUAPHONE BRINGS 


English Classics - Effective Speech 
Modern Languages 


Classroom 
and Library 


Excitingly to Life 


In the classroom Linguaphone has proved itself the most efficient 
help to teacher and pupil in the study of English speech and foreign 


languages. 


Linguaphone offers one of the most complete collections of English 
Speech dings ni ilable. It includes English and American 
Phonetics, pronunciation, intonation, conversation, recorded by such 
authorities as W. Cabell Greet, A. Lloyd James, Daniel Jones, Prof. 
Ray E. Skinner, American and British dialect, Shakespeare, drama, 
ony by Stevenson, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, famous readings 
y Ra id Massey, George Bernard Shaw, William Lyon Phel 

Archibald MacLeish, ete., and prose, oratory with many o! 
“greats” of the literary world. Circular FREE on request. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges Use Linguaphone European 
and Oriental Conversational Language Sets 


Your students learn a language like natives do—by listening, associ- 
ating, living the language. Soon they understand and speak a lan- 
guage as naturally as they do their native tongue. Thus, through EAR 
and EYE, Linguaphone electrical records and texts vitalize the lan- 
guage lesson, stimulate interest and aid memory. 

The Linguaphone foreign language records (in 29 | ) were 
made by more than 150 educators and 4 at the Sorbonne, 
Bonn, Gottingen, Seville, Stockholm, Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia 
and many other universities. Every course has both male and female 


voices so students become accustomed to tonal inflections and pro- 
nunciation. 


Linguaphone sets in 29 Languages are World-Standard 
Send for FREE booklets on English Speech and Foreign Languages 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
6504 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK City 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
unabridged dictionary 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book. 
of education." 
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Mystery Aduenture 


TWO EXCITING NOVELS 


JAMAICA INN—By Darune Du Maurier 
and 


THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS—By Joun Bucuan 


are combined in one volume. Edited and Abridged for school use by JAY 
E. GREENE, the stories are profusely illustrated and supplemented by 
teaching aids. 


This book provides unusually interesting and enjoyable modern reading 
that will appeal to normal and slow readers. 


Write for an approval copy, returnable without obligation. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK IO, N.Y. 


The most efficient 


record of student’s reading now available 


Cumulative: The initial folder records at least one year’s 
reading. Bond paper inserts stretch this to four—or six. 


Convenient: You survey the student’s reading swiftly. The 
folder holds his ‘‘themes,’’ too. 


Simple: The student records a book in five minutes. 


The Cumulative Reading Record 
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MODERN 


FICTION...BIOGRAPHY... 
POETRY... DRAMA... ESSAY 


Adventures 
Modern 
-Literature 


1951 THIRD EDITION 


A new and exciting collection of Mod- 
ern literature for grades 11 and 12 


Because these contemporary selections deal largely with familiar situa- 
tions and experiences . . . because they were chosen in full aware- 
ness of the reading abilities of present-day students ... ADVENTURES 
IN MODERN LITERATURE is particularly well adapted to the needs 


of the non-academic student. 


Editors: Ruth M. Stauffer, William H. Cunningham, Catherine J. Sullivan 


HARCOURT, BRACE anp CO. ~ New York 17 - Chicago | 
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THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


MAY 1951 


Volume XL 


Number 5 


Short Stories, 1950 


EDITH R. MIRRIELEES' 


Tr year 1950 was, in one respect, a 
banner year for short-story writers. More 
collections of stories written by one 
author appeared between cloth covers 
during that year than in any previous 
twelve months in a very long time. 

Against this piece of good fortune, 
however, there must be balanced one less 
good. The number of stories published in 
magazines showed no advance, and con- 
tinues to show none, from its recently 
established low-water mark. Especially 
in the so-called ‘“‘quality”’ magazines, two 
stories in an issue, often only one, take the 
place of the four or five of the 1910’s and 
1920’s. In large-size publications the fall- 
ing-off is less conspicuous, but in these 
also less room was assigned to fiction, 
and especially to short fiction, in 1950 
than was given it twenty or even ten 
years ago. A story writer solely depend- 
ent on magazine publication may now 
and then regard his future much as a liv- 
ery-stable keeper regarded his own in the 
early automobile days. All the more, 
then, it is heartening that volumes of 
stories are again being brought out if not 
in quantity at least in respectable num- 
bers. Stories included in these volumes go 
back, of course, to years earlier than 

Editor, Pacific Spectator; professor emeritus, 
Stauford University. 


1950, some few of them, as in William 
Faulkner’s Collected Stories, a long way 
back. Most, however, fall within the 
decade, and a fair sprinkling of them 
have not before been in print. ; 

Readers, of course, share with writers 
the effects of both conditions. For the 
book-buying reader, this last has been 
the best year of many. Not only have 
books of stories been more plentiful but 
several have offered examples of distin- 
guished writing. William Faulkner, 
whose Nobel prize is by no means the 
only reason for his heading the list; Wal- 
ter Van Tilburg Clark; Wallace Stegner; 
Elizabeth Bowen; Irwin Shaw; Ray 
Bradbury’—all these are in the year’s 
catalogues. Each of them in his own 
field lives up to his established reputa- 
tion. Other volumes of stories, too, even 
some not in themselves containing dis- 
tinguished work, are of interest nonethe- 
less because of the light they cast on what 
writers are offering and publishers think 
worth putting into bindings at the half- 
century mark. 

On the other hand, readers who get 
their fiction from magazines, those whose 
devotion to the story stretches from fif- 
teen cents to fifty but not to three-fifty, 


2 Titles and publishers are listed at the end of 
this article. 
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have had thin fare. And nowhere within 
the year nor yet in the two decades before 
it has there appeared any nation-sweep- 
ing talent. Good stories have been pub- 
lished, competent stories, stories worth 
reading. Now and then some one of them 
—Steinbeck’s “‘The Red Pony,”’ Heming- 
way’s “The Killers,’ Eudora Welty’s 
“A Worn Path’’—seems to have been 
read and, what is more, remembered by 
almost everybody who reads the shorter 
forms of fiction at all. All three of these 
writers, however, have for a considerable 
time poured most of their energy into 
novels. And not from any writer have 
there been successive short stories suffi- 
ciently impressive to dwarf the rest. 

Earlier in the century some did dwarf 
the rest. Kipling, O. Henry, Katherine 
Mansfield—each of them swept across 
the country like an enjoyable epidemic. 
In 1910, in 1920, even in the 1930’s, to 
discuss short stories at all would have 
been to discuss one or more of these three 
—their writing and their effect on other 
writers. If Katherine Mansfield’s follow- 
ing was less than that of the other two, 
what it lacked in numbers it made up for 
in intensity of admiration. ‘Mansfield 
influence,’ “Kipling influence,” 
Henry influence’’—no magazine editor 
of the time but can bear witness to the 
impact of all three. The year 1950 knew 
no such impact. No such overwhelming 
force, single or triple, has been at work on 
writers nor yet on the taste and convic- 
tions of readers. That none has been is a 
prime reason why the end of the half- 
century, with its present almost unlim- 
ited diversity, is a good time for stock- 
taking. 


Stock-taking in any of the arts usually 
involves first a backward look. Altera- 
tions from year to year, no matter what 
the form under consideration, are likely 
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to be so small as to be invisible. 1948, 
1949, 1950—nothing has happened. But 
add these invisibles together over a 
stretch of years, and changes stand out 
like signposts. Before these changes are 
considered, however, two familiar gen- 
eralizations concerning writing and its 
effect on readers should be brought 
freshly to mind. 

The first of these two is that what is 
written with gusto and read with ardor 
will, in a measure, affect the beliefs and 
emotions of the reader. When the same 
emotional attitude is presented over and 
over in varied fictional forms, its effect is 
increased with each presentation. And 
when the stories presenting a given atti- 
tude are widely and enthusiastically read 
by a rising generation, then the emotions 
stimulated, the ways of looking at life, 
which result from the reading will work 
themselves out in action when the gen- 
eration concerned is no longer “rising”’ 
but risen. Kipling rather than O. Henry 
is here the inevitable illustration. Plenty 
of Americans of rg1o had never actually 
envisaged India at all until Plain Tales 
fell into their hands. Kipling’s striking 
delineation, shown in a story after story 
in this and later volumes, of childlike 
natives guided for their good by impec- 
cable Englishmen—1g00, 1910 took them 
to their collective hearts, imbedded them 
in minds already rendered receptive by 
the sweep of moonlight-and-magnolia 
stories which had followed in the wake of 
the War between the States. Reading 
was not, of course, a sole influence, but 
reading did its part, whether in implant- 
ing or merely in strengthening in Ameri- 
can minds the same condescension to- 
ward brown skins and yellow that al- 
ready existed toward black. 

At this point, however, we have to 
take account of a second generalization. 
Although the greater part of any reading 
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group, especially any young group, is 
habitually moved by a favorite author 
in the direction of that author’s own 
predilections, the whole group is almost 
never so moved. Nearly always there is a 
minority which is influenced no less than 
the rest but influenced toward repudia- 
tion instead of acceptance. Writers, when 
young, are likely to be found in this mi- 
nority; the same qualities which lead to 
their finally becoming writers lead too to 
their being critical of their time, sharply 
aware of its generally unrecognized cru- 
elties. These two opposite effects, spring- 
ing as they do from the same causes, 
make for that ebb and flow, that pendu- 
lum swing, so recurrent in fiction—and 
so disturbing to those readers of it whose 
tastes have been set in a given pattern. 

Both these generalizations are readily 
illustrated from the stories of the last 
fifteen or twenty years; first, from the 
content of the stories themselves, then 
from the reception accorded them. With 
few exceptions and those unimportant 
ones, stories written now by American 
writers, if they touch on the subject of 
race at all, are, in effect, denunciations of 
that ingrained sense of white superiority 
just noted. And almost without excep- 
tion the early ones among these stories 
provoked from readers a succession of 
outraged protests. 

By 1950 the protests were pretty much 
a thing of the past. The changed attitude 
on the part of writers continues, and so, 
of course, do the stories showing it. It 
would be hard to point now to even one 
fiction writer of standing who has not 
shrugged off the white man’s burden. A 
few essayists still carry it on their shoul- 
ders, a few more publicists, a fair number 
of platform rabble-rousers, but not short- 
story writers. Especially, not southern 
writers. From Faulkner down, these lat- 
ter can be said not so much to have 
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shrugged the burden off as to have 
wrenched it off with violence. Their 
stories—Faulkner’s most of all—are ex- 
ample piled on example of its debasing 
influence on white as well as on black or 
even more on white than on black. The 
properties so useful to fiction from the 
seventies even down to the twenties— 
the impoverished southern aristocrat, the 
faithful semicomic black servitor—are 
useful no longer. 

Other superiorities and derogations as 
prominent in the early century have van- 
ished too. The raucous Menckenism of 
the twenties, the writer’s scorn for his 
fellow-men and most of all for his fellow- 
American, isover and done with. Whether 
as a result of the leveling processes of 
two wars, whether merely from the 
swing of the pendulum, the sympathies 
of short-story writers are, in most in- 
stances, wider-awake than their scorns. 
And not in a long time—never, indeed, 
in the short history of American writing 
—have so many writers been in such hot 
revolt against the casual, removable 
cruelties, even apart from those of racial 
origin, which they observe in the life 
around them. It is one of the interesting 
symptoms of this change of tone that 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, in whose fiction pity 
habitually took the sting from scorn, is 
just now being brought again to wide 
notice and to republication. 

The fictional treatments of these cruel- 
ties are as various as are the cruelties 
themselves. The one likeness is in au- 
thor’s attitude. Whether it is “The Fall- 
ing Leaves,” by Frances Gray Patton 
(Stories from The New Yorker, 1949), 
dealing lightly and half-amusedly with 
regional snobbishness; whether it is Ir- 
win Shaw’s “‘Act of Faith” (Mixed Com- 
pany), which sets down one more item in 


3See O. Henry’s “A Municipal Report” or 
“Thimble, Thimble” for late examples. 
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the long, blotted record of Gentile versus 
Jew; whether it is William Faulkner’s 
““Wash’”’ (Collected Stories), the more ap- 
palling because the callous brutality pic- 
tured in it is the brutality not of inten- 
tion but of long habit—in each of these 
and in a thousand others, the writer is 
firmly on the side of the angels, places the 
reader there. 

This intensification of the story writ- 
er’s social consciousness came grain by 
grain, a little more and still a little more 
as the century wore on. Nobody can say 
how much of it will remain when a new 
generation replaces the present one. One 
prediction, however, seems reasonably 
safe. A depression of unprecedented 
weight, two hot wars, one cold one, a 
present state still unlabeled, and all this 
in half a century—they have placed what 
seem to be lasting marks on all other 
phases of national living; it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that they have 
done so on writing as well. 


But social consciousness, though it 
may tinge most stories, is the inciting 
cause of no more than a fraction in any 
period. Along with the increase of stories 
which had their inception in somebody’s 
resentment of some wrong, one or two 
other kinds have increased almost as 
strikingly. The kind to which the most 
critical notice has accrued is probably 
that of stories about childhood. Whether 
presented as a state of innocence or as a 
state of premature corruption, it is one 
to which an unprecedented number of 
writers are now turning. 

Why they are is anybody’s guess, and 
guesses in plenty have been made. One 
of these, often repeated and with some 
authority behind it, is that many young 
writers are just now coming into print, 
and that, being young, they have only 
the experiences of childhood to write 
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about. Birthday set against birthday, 
however, beginners of 1950 show little 
difference from those of, say, 1920. And 
it is difficult to suppose that less expe- 
rience has been thrust upon the later 
comers. A tentative explanation of an- 
other sort emerges when several of the 
present stories of childhood are read in 
close succession; when some dozens have 
been so read, an illuminating likeness ap- 
pears in many of them. With exceptions, 
of course, and with many differences in 
approach, the present-day stories of 
childhood are stories of retreat from an 
overcomplicated world. The retreat may 
be, and often is, into a world as painful 
as any known to today’s adults, but it is 
nevertheless a world simplified. Its pleas- 
ures and terrors are drawn within a com- 
prehensible dimension. The story of 
childhood, that is, is oftener than not an 
escape story and so is of a kind bound to 
swell in numbers as escape, however 
temporary, becomes more and more a 
pressing human need. 

One of the avenues of this escape, per- 
haps the one most frequently offered, is 
by way of the reminiscent story. Mary 
McCarthy’s “Yonder Peasant, Who Is 
He?” (Stories from The New Yorker, 1949) 
records a horrid childhood but one al- 
ready so far past that the sufferer can 
look back on it with humor. Elizabeth 
Bowen’s remarkable case history, “Ivy 
Gripped the Steps,” in the volume of the 
same name, though not told in the first 
person, yet shows the grown man before 
it shows the victimized child he once was. 
In each, ‘‘these things are of the distant 
past” is implicit in way of telling. And 
even when, in Faulkner’s ‘Two Sol- 
diers,”’ this is not so, there is yet a single- 
ness, a kind of clarity, in the emotions 
depicted. The life shown is two-dimen- 
sional rather than three. 

Escape stories are nothing new. Every 
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age has them. And certain kinds—stories 
of childhood, stories of the supernatural 
—are always found. An increase in stories 
of the supernatural was to be expected 
after World War II and came as ex- 
pected. With a little interval between, a 
sort of catching of the writer’s breath, 
such an increase follows every war and 
for obvious reasons. 

Stories of childhood and supernatural 
stories counted out, however, other 
escape stories of this last half-century 
have carried a new handicap and so are 
written with a different flavor. In one of 
Elizabeth Robins’ novels, published near 
the beginning of the century, an explorer 
is asked to point out the most fascinating 
of all countries. His hand moves across 
the map until it rests on the space 
marked ‘Unknown Territory.’’ Un- 


known territory has been the region of 
escape in fiction since fiction began, but 
to readers of 1950 and later it is territory 


lost. Even after World War I, even as 
late as the early forties, a reader could 
orient himself with John Russell in the 
South Seas, with H. G. Dwight in lands 
of sand and fez, and carry with him no 
hampering prior knowledge. He cannot 
now. He hardly ever can. World War II 
has spread everywhere a devastating 
realism. Escape by way of change of 
place on this earth is all but cut off. More 
and more escape stories, then, are being 
located outside of earth. H. G. Wells 
brought his Martians to this globe; Ray 
Bradbury takes his humans to Mars. 
The moon, Mars, the rocket ship—all of 
them are providing settings for current 
fiction, and in greater and greater num- 
bers. 

Their necessary accompaniments are 
the pseudo-scientific stories, now to be 
found from “quality’’ magazine to comic 
book. These have so swelled in the past 
decade that science-fiction writers (the 
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“pseudo” has been dropped) now emu- 
late other scientists, chemists and bota- 
nists and physicists, and draw together 
in conventions, one of them scheduled 
for autumn of the present year. Wells is 
forerunner here, too, and not quite the 
sole one. Almost up to the time of the 
atom bomb, however, a convention of 
science writers would have consisted of 
Wells addressing Wells—a not incon- 
ceivable phenomenon. 

Ray Bradbury’s The Martian Chron- 
icles, perhaps especially the story “The 
Long Years,” offers as good an example 
as is needed to mark the change of the 
present story of scientific marvels from 
its immediate predecessor. In Wells’s 
“The New Accelerator” or “The Strange 
Case of Davidson’s Eyes”’ (both found in 
The Country of the Blind) it is evident 
that, with Wells, the marvel makes the 
story; the characters are important only 
in so far as they set the marvel into ac- 
tion. With Bradbury, the emphasis falls 
otherwise. What is of highest interest is 
neither Mars itself nor the means of get- 
ting there or away from there; it is what 
happens to humans not yet fully Mars- 
conditioned, what happens to them when 
they have become so conditioned. 

Stories of personal experience hold 
their own as they do in any age. Many 
are so lightly fictionized as to be hardly 
distinguishable from the article based on 
personal experience; and, of these many, 
many are war stories. They are, though, 
for the most part, war stories trans- 
formed. Set against, say, ‘““The Yellow 
Burgee,”’ which celebrated a Spanish 
War engagement (and “‘celebrate”’ is here 
the right word), set against almost any 
Civil War story or against many of those 
of World War I, these are of a different 
breed. Mr. Roberts, published first as a 
series of short stories, provides a fair 
example and one with which many 
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readers will be familiar. So does “Rest 
Camp on Maui,’”’ by Eugene Burdick 
(Harper’s Magazine; O. Henry Prize 
Stories, 1947). So does Boris Ilyin’s 
“Down the Road a Piece” (Pacific Spec- 
tator, winter, 1948), though here the 
mood is one of puzzlement and sadness, 
not of irritation. The episodes are not of 
war but of the backwash of war. The 
minor emotions dominate throughout. 
Boredom, irritation, anxiety, disgust, 
boredom again—these weigh down the 
pages. Gusto is gone. They stand, and 
the bulk of other World War II stories 
stand with them, at the farthest possible 
remove from the escape story. It is one 
of the continuing marvels of fiction that 
both kinds can be devoured by the same 
readers and with almost the same appe- 
tite. 

One other variety of story which has 
grown mightily in the half-century 
deserves mention if only because it comes 
close to being a purely American inven- 
tion. This is what may perhaps be called 
the process story. How to do something 
—weave, run a motorboat, land a barra- 
cuda without (or with) disaster, match a 
meal of southern cooking against one of 
northern—whatever the process, it be- 
comes a main ingredient in the story. 
Fictions loaded with exact information 
were once the province of the boys’ 
magazines. They have moved now; the 
pages of large-size publications especially 
abound with them. That they have 
moved accounts perhaps for the demise 
of the several boys’ magazines, some of 
them excellent, which were alive twenty 
years ago. 


In 1950, then, more stories depicting 
childhood; many more sparked by racial 
and economic oppressions; more dealing 
with marvels scientific and pseudo-scien- 
tific; no less of records of personal expe- 
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rience; more of those detailing a process 
—and yet in most magazines no enlarge- 
ment of the pages given to fiction. New 
publications provide some new space, 
but it is questionable whether any 
greater number of these have been born 
and have survived in the half-century 
than have died in the same period. Page 
matched against page, the increase can 
hardly be other than slight. And though 
one story comes often under several of 
the classifications named, still it is evi- 
dent that some forms and themes have 
lost popularity as spectacularly as some 
have gained it. 

The disappearance of the surprise- 
ending story is the example that comes 
first to mind, a disappearance so obvi- 
ous both in fact and in cause that it calls 
for no comment. The short detective 
story, though it has not disappeared, yet 
appears less and less often, crowded out 
presumably by science marvels. Both of 
these are changes readily accounted for, 
and changes chiefly in form, always more 
fluid than substance. More unexpected 
are some of the changes which seem to 
come from editors or readers or both 
having tired not of a given kind of story 
but of the place allotted to certain emo- 
tions within the story. The most striking 
of these can be traced through the pages 
of any of the “quality”? magazines dur- 
ing the past year or two. Within these 
years there will be found hardly an in- 
stance of the story of young love. Mar- 
ried love, yes; illicit love, yes; maternal 
love in plenty; not anywhere the spring- 
time variety, whether leading to happy 
ending or to tragedy. Romeo and Juliet 
are out of fashion. 

At first glance, but not at second, the 
large-size magazines seem to stand at the 
other extreme. There is a girl, there is a 
boy who wants her and wants her honor- 
ably in marriage if not in every story, at 
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least in five out of six. Even so, however, 
it is now only very rarely that the win- 
ning or not winning of the girl takes a 
central place. She—or, rather, the desire 
for her—incites the boy to action, she 
comes as the reward of that action suc- 
cessfully completed, but to the reader 
her importance is usually far less than 
that of other elements in the story. Her 
position is not unlike that of the prize 
book given for punctuality at school— 
something that is won because of some- 
thing else. And since it is comfortably 
certain that she will be won if the some- 
thing else is achieved, readers can con- 
centrate on the real substance of what 
they are reading—on the oddities of in- 
terspace travel, on the display of the 
main character’s “know-how” or lack of 
it. 

The point here would not be worth 
laboring if this one change stood alone, if 
it were only young love that was affected. 
This change, however, seems to be symp- 
tomatic of a shift of values much more 
sweeping. In a considerable part of the 
better written stories of today, the 
purely personal emotion, the purely per- 
sonal occurrences not only carry a 
weight other than their own but a weight 
under which their own is dwarfed. Take 
for a first example ‘““The Portable Phono- 
graph.” It is a story which, once read, is 
not easily forgotten. What is remem- 
bered, though, is not the person but the 
predicament presented. The beings 
caught in the predicament are—as the 
author made them, meant them to be— 
token figures only. The figures in “The 
View from the Balcony”’ are far more 
strongly individualized, and yet here too 
the strongest emphasis is laid not on any 
single human or on any human struggle 
but on the fetid and corrupting atmos- 
phere which envelops the group. And the 
final fear-inducing paragraph leaves all 


individuals belittled beneath the lower- 
ing future. Any reader can multiply ex- 
amples, for the trend is general.‘ 

It is not, of course, a trend without 
plenty of precedent in fiction; it is less 
all-embracing now than in, say, much of 
eighteenth-century writing, as witness 
Rasselas or Addison’s famous bridge- 
crossers. And in any period and in any 
story worth a second reading, the char- 
acter has always stood for something 
more than merely himself. It is degree, 
not kind, that is altered. Nonetheless, it 
has been a long time since the balance 
has tipped so far toward general signifi- 
cance and away from individual impor- 
tance as it is tipping now. 

“Why it is?’’ is a question capable of 
several obvious answers and probably of 
others which will be obvious to later 
times. Among the obvious now are, first, 
the actually lessened importance of the 
individual, his increased helplessness, in 
a civilization growing constantly more 
complex; and, second, the writer’s quick- 
ened moral earnestness already spoken 
of, which prevents his assessing against 
the individual character the full respon- 
sibility for his acts. 

How far such moral earnestness is for 
the ultimate good of writing, whether the 
swing of the pendulum will be away from 
it when a new generation of writers re- 
places the present one—these, again, are 
questions better left for 1990. What can 
be said in 1951 is that its existence is a 
large part of the reason why short stories 
are again a force in the shaping of read- 
ers’ emotional attitudes and resultant 
conduct as they have not been until now 
since Kipling’s hold was weakened. 
Change a single word and Andrew 
Fletcher’s quoted dictum, “If a man 

4“The Portable Phonograph” appears in The 


Watchful Gods and Other Stories; “The View from 
the Balcony” in The Women on the Wall. 
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were permitted to make all the ballads, 
he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation,”’ remains at least half 
as true for twentieth-century America 
as for seventeenth-century Scotland. 
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The Tail or the Dog? 


LOIS ANNE DILLEY" 


A\sx teacher who stops occasionally to 
ponder the significance of his assignments 
knows that all of us too frequently lose 
sight of those difficult and intangible 
ends most vital to an individual in a so- 
ciety such as ours. How can we better 
plan our courses so that means will not 
be mistaken for ends? Our department 
has recently been trying to develop a 
course in oral communication in which 
the tail does not wag the dog, through 
which sophomores will be helped to gain 
enough of the overt speech skills to give 
them confidence to express their ideas 
but will also be helped to think more sig- 
nificantly as individuals and in groups. 

Frequently, I am sure, things of sub- 
ordinate importance become ends in 
themselves because we have not thought 
through clearly for ourselves an over-all 
philosophy in which we believe deeply 
enough to feel impelled to relate all that 
we do to its ends. At West High School 
we have come to believe that, ideally, 
such a “frame of reference’ should be 
developed by the whole faculty working 
together. Our staff first committed itself 
to the concept—inescapable in a democ- 


* West High School, Rockford, Illinois. 


racy—that our instruction must meet 
equally well the needs of ‘‘all the children 
of all the people.’’ And certainly it is vital 
that our pupils come to understand 
democracy as a way of life, that our in- 
struction develop the attitudes, the skills, 
and the appreciations needed for full 
citizenship in our society. Also we believe 
that, if our assignments are to be taken 
seriously, they must be helping the pupil 
with present and future needs so clearly 
that he cannot miss the importance to 
him of his daily tasks. 

Thinking within the framework of this 
philosophy, we have been adjusting our 
English courses so that they will con- 
tribute more fully to those life-needs 
which pupils, parents, and teachers have 
agreed should be served by the school.’ 
To begin with, 97 per cent of this pupil- 
parent-teacher group thought that help- 
ing pupils ‘“‘to speak more effectively 
and more enjoyably” was a very impor- 

2 Under the supervision of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program, the faculty and a 
sampling of parents and pupils filled out “What Do 
You Think?” inventories in an attempt to get a con- 
sensus as to what life-needs should be the centers 
of our instruction. Samples of this and other ques- 


tionnaires mentioned may be obtained from Dr. 
C. W. Sanford, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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tant task of the school; indeed, only two 
of the fifty-five life-needs of youth in- 
cluded on the questionnaire were rated 
as more important. However, less than 
half the faculty believed that our instruc- 
tion in speech was extensive enough, and 
our 1948 seniors listed “lack of verbal 
ability” as one of their serious problems.’ 
Furthermore, a group sampled two years 
after graduation to see how well our 
training had fitted them for life were less 
sure of their ability in this area than in 
many others.‘ Thus, to no one’s surprise, 
an increased emphasis on oral English, 
an emphasis commensurate with the fre- 
quency of its use in everyday life, was 
clearly demanded. 

Several conclusions drawn from 
faculty-parent-graduate-pupil answers 
helped to determine the nature of this 
emphasis, which begins with a course in 
communication for all sophomores dur- 
ing their first or second semester with us. 
In the first place, 94 per cent of the pu- 
pils, parents, and teachers indicated that 
one of the important responsibilities of 
the school was to see that the pupil de- 
veloped good work habits. As the atti- 
tudes that pupils bring to school deter- 
mine to a considerable extent the growth 
they will make during their three years 
with us, most pupils—and particularly 
sophomores—need to have their grow- 
ing responsibilities interpreted for them 
so that they will form the habit of mak- 
ing the most of opportunities around 
them. 

To build some understandings about 

3 The faculty had checked on the “How Much 
Life Help Did They Get?” inventories the amount 
of assistance they thought pupils had typically re- 
ceived at our school in these fifty-five life-needs. On 
the Mooney “Check List” seniors indicated those 


problems which still bothered them; that is, with 
which the school had not helped enough. 

4On the “How Well Equipped for Living?” 
questionnaire, graduates estimated how effectively 
they were meeting various problems of life. 


the school as the basis for right attitudes 
toward school responsibilities, an orienta- 
tion unit has been planned to acquaint 
the sophomore with the opportunities 


‘and traditions of the school of which he 


has just become a part and to encourage 
him to conserve its beauties and its 
ideals. After a class has divided itself in- 
to pairs, each couple chooses something 
of interest around school to investigate 
and to tell the class about. They are 
given such instructions as these: 

I. First pupil—careful observation and accu- 

rate reporting 

A. Locate in the building the object of 
interest so that any member of the class 
could find it. Use the blackboard for 
diagrams. 

. Describe it accurately and interestingly. 
You will be given class time to ask 
what your classmates wish to know 
about it. 
Il. Second pupil—interpretation and opinion 

A. Explain fully what purposes it serves in 
the school. 

B. What does it mean or signify or sym- 
bolize? Or what opportunities does it 
offer the pupil? 

C. What were your impressions of it? 

Various types of things are included. 

Less able pupils are encouraged to visit 
such spots as the model apartment, the 
firing range, or the shops, where a more 
objective explanation will suffice and 
where the concern is largely with the 
variety of subject choice and extra-class 
opportunities open to the student. Usu- 
ally, too, the less academic pupil is al- 
lotted the first and simpler task by his 
partner, and, if the class has been per- 
mitted to ask for special information 
about his assignment, he will have many 
good questions which might not other- 
wise have occurred to him, and he will 
approach his report with the confidence 
that he has something to contribute 
which others wish to know. Pupils with 
greater insight may wish to interpret for 
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the class the traditional significance to 
our school of the modernistic owl on the 
outside of the building or of such murals 
done by the art department as ‘The 
Melting Pot,”’ which expresses our pride 
in the wealth of background brought to 
West by pupils of varied ethnic back- 
grounds. Those pupils with special in- 
terests can choose the nurse’s room, the 
lighting board on the stage, the heating 
system, or the science-rooms. An inter- 
view with the principal, the dean of boys 
or girls, the cafeteria helpers, or the em- 
ployment director will show how the 
school is organized to serve the best in- 
terests of its pupils. A visit to the book- 
room can lead to a helpful discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
free texts, of the reasons why citizens tax 
themselves to support public schools, 
and of the obligation of the pupil to the 
community which is educating him. 

The unit includes several types of well- 
motivated oral activities. First, it takes 
careful but informal planning by the pair 
responsible for the report. Also most of 
the information will have to be obtained 
through an interview with a teacher or 
other adult. In order not to be too great 
an interruption in the day of busy peo- 
ple, the pupil must learn the courtesies 
of interviewing: to arrange beforehand 
for a convenient time for the talk and to 
plan in advance the questions he is go- 
ing to ask. The final report to the class is 
easier, and the pupil tries harder to be 
clear because he has definite material 
which his classmates wish to know about, 
_and he is more confident because he has 
the moral support of a partner. Such 
talks represent real two-way communi- 
cation, as there is absorbed listening, and 
some questions follow most of the re- 
ports. Furthermore, the information 
stimulates an interest in the school, 
built on an understanding of its goals, 
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and develops a sounder, broader, more 
thoughtful loyalty than that which is 
merely the outgrowth of winning athletic 
teams. 

Of our faculty-parent-pupil group, 94 
per cent also thought it very important 
that the school teach students to “be- 
come co-operative, community-minded 
persons,”’ able live democratically 
with their fellows.’’ As one necessity for 
democratic living, our course accepts 
responsibility for helping pupils to think 
co-operatively in a group—a crying need 
in today’s world. Believing that there is 
enough in a name to help to build a 
general interpretation of the course, we 
call the class ““Communication’”’ rather 
than “‘Speech.’’ Then we try to develop 
the attitude that good communication 
must be two-way, that it implies having 
something worth saying which the 
speaker feels impelled to share with 
someone and to which there will be a 
thoughtful response. 

Early in our planning we came to the 
conclusion that for the average pupil 
many speech courses place an unrealis- 
tic emphasis upon platform talks, on 
speeches formally planned and not inter- 
related in thought, to the neglect of the 
more commonly needed skills of group 
thinking. After their high school years, 
how many out of an average sophomore 
class will be called on to deliver formal 
speeches to groups as large as thirty? On 
the other hand, improved skills in group 
participation will pay daily dividends in 
self-satisfaction, in improved interper- 
sonal relations, and in sounder thinking 
in daily conversations with friends and 
in family planning, in labor-management 
disputes or city council meetings. 

Of course pupils need help with the 
type of assignment requiring them to 
stand before a group to give an organized 
talk for which the ideas have been 
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thought out in advance. As it seems hard 
for pupils to give interesting or signifi- 
cant reports of articles read, we are try- 
ing to train our sophomores to digest the 
material more completely, to translate it 
into terms of interest and significance for 
their group, and to give it clearly by fol- 
lowing a logical outline. Probably more 
specialized training in giving reports in 
other subject-matter areas should be 
given by teachers of those subjects; how- 
ever, some common standards should 
be maintained wherever reports are 
given. In this age of the radio and the lec- 
ture, training may well be given also in 
listening accurately by requiring occa- 
sional reports of programs meaningful to 
sophomores. To maintain the two-way 
characteristic of good communication, 
discussion is encouraged following each 
report. Such devices for making com- 
munication interesting and clear as the 
use of dialogue and story-telling, of 
demonstration and diagram, are likewise 
practiced in the individual talk before 
the class. 

However, we have come to believe 
that, in its most common aspect, speech 
has a more socialized setting and repre- 
sents thought in action; that, in its most 
satisfying form, it calls for interplay of 
mind on mind, for exchange of ideas, for 
modification of opinion. Much can be 
done with sophomores. | like to begin 
with group conference in its simplest and 
most objective form—with parliamen- 
tary procedure governing the behavior 
of an action group. Through practice 
made as real as possible, the class soon 
learns the terminology and the proce- 
dures for organizing into a formal group, 
for nominating and electing officers, for 
fulfilling the duties of the various offices, 
for appointing committees and making 
committee reports, and for making and 
amending motions. The information 
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taught is limited to those practices that 
sophomores will need in their class or- 
ganization and in club and committee 
work. 

Training the sophomore to become a 
worthy member of a group discussing 
ideas, where a consensus is the ideal, is 
much more difficult, of course, than in- 
struction in the techniques of arriving at 
action by majority vote. However, if we 
are ever to get away from the mono- 
syllabic question and answer re-citation 
of memorized textbook material, if our 
democratic ideals are ever to be fully 
realized in any phase of American living, 
future citizens of a free society must be 
made articulate and thinking group 
members. In the recitation the pupil en- 
deavors only to remember the conclu- 
sions reached in the text and then the 
steps by which the author proved the 
generalization. In discussion, through 
interchange of opinion against a back- 
ground of fact, students try to find an- 
swers toa problem by relating their back- 
ground reading to their needs. Since the 
discussion approach involves complex 
attitudes, skill in creative thinking, and 
clear communication of ideas, we believe 
that it should be taught as a technique 
from at least the tenth grade on. 

Since group dynamics is so complex, 
sophomores need to be eased into the 
method. I like to begin with a variation 
sometimes called Discussion 66, in which 
the class is divided into small groups of 
6 each, with 6 minutes allowed them for 
discussing an assigned topic and coming 
to conclusions which they report back 
to the entire class. The number per 
group and the time allowed can, of 
course, be varied to suit the class and the 
type of discussion question. With sopho- 
mores I have found that a time somewhat 
longer than six minutes is productive of 
better thinking. Once the class is assem- 
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bled in these small ‘“‘buzz groups,”’ they 
choose a leader to keep them on the sub- 
ject and a reporter to take their conclu- 
sions back to the whole group. For prob- 
lems, it is necessary to begin with small 
ones close to the experiences of adoles- 
cents, for example: 


1. Should high school pupils go steady? 

2. In order to bring high school life within the 
reach of all, should party expenses—for 
corsages, for rented tuxedos, and the like—be 
limited by the school? 

. Should sophomores be permitted to read 
comic books in study hall? 


Different buzz groups may discuss the 
same problem and compare conclusions, 
or varied topics can be assigned; in either 
case, discussion is expected from the 
whole class after each report. Since 
sophomores usually want to jump to con- 
clusions without exploring possibilities— 
stating the “answer’”’ first and then back- 
ing it up by plausible reasons—I insist 
that all sides of the question be fully dis- 
cussed in the final report, even if even- 
tually the group has reached a consensus. 
As sophomores are so very absolute in 
their opinions, the teacher has many 
opportunities to work on_ either-or 
thinking, oversimplification, generalizing 
from too few instances, wishful thinking, 
and rationalizing. 

The buzz-group technique is also help- 
ful in clarifying pupil thinking after a 
reading assignment, a recording, or a 
movie. For instance, after seeing the 
very good movie excerpt from Julius 
Caesar’ in which Brutus and Antony 
speak over the body of the murdered 
Caesar, the class might be divided into 
groups to think through such topics as 
these: 

1. By what tricks of persuasion still in com- 


mon use today did Antony turn the Roman 
mob to violence? 


5 An Eastin film which can be bought or rented. 
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2. What are the characteristics of mobs and of 
mob behavior as seen in the movie? Com- 
pare with mob psychology at the time of the 
French Revolution and today in Rockford. 

3. What did you learn about Roman life, cus- 
toms, way of dress, and architecture? 


I have found that few pupils are so shy 
or so slow of comprehension that they 
are not drawn involuntarily into the 
buzz-group thinking; and when it comes 
the shy person’s turn to make the report, 
he is given enough assistance by his 
group to do a self-satisfying job. It is 
encouraging to find that pupil thinking 
becomes more analytical as the semester 
progresses. 

Since one of the aims of the course is 
to help the pupil to contribute more con- 
fidently and more significantly to the dis- 
cussion in the various classes of which he 
is a member, as a means of developing 
the needed skills we discuss Julius Caesar 
as we listen to the Orson Welles record- 
ings, and we read and discuss some 
essays and short stories. For this train- 
ing, the teacher may well consider her- 
self a model discussion leader and treat 
her class as a discussion group. To begin 
with, the class must understand the atti- 
tudes necessary for good group member- 
ship: the moral obligation in a democracy 
to see that one’s point of view is ex- 
pressed, courteous listening, respectful 
consideration of the opinions of others, a 
willingness to modify one’s opinions. The 
reading is organized so that the pupil will 
have to use the material to think through 
some problem related to himself. For in- 
stance, in an attempt to extend the aver- 
age sophomore’s appreciation of the he- 
roic in life beyond the exploits of the 
stock-car racer or the football captain, 
several short stories and a free-reading 
book are discussed. In the first stories 
read, the protagonists show exagger- 
atedly heroic prowess in the wilds or on 
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the athletic field. Then an essay by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “The American Boy,” 
points out two kinds of courage, the 
physical and the moral; and a short story 
in which a difficult decision takes moral 
courage makes concrete the concept of 
this less showy but more difficult kind of 
heroism. Thus the pupil is held to the 
ideal not only of daily contribution but 
also of independent thinking. Pupils con- 
tribute more interestedly and more sig- 
nificantly, I have found, if they feel that 
they may think of answers not in the text 
or in the mind of the teacher. 

After participating in some model dis- 
cussions under the careful leadership of 
the teacher, sophomores are ready for 
the symposium, in which three to five 
participants give prepared talks on vari- 
ous phases of a topic. Any questions on 
which sophomores would have sufficient 
background for opinion or on which they 
could read quickly serve as topics. For 
one or two rounds, the teacher can sit in 
as leader to relate the various aspects of 
the whole topic by brief comments link- 
ing the individual speeches. When the 
leadership is turned over to pupils, the 
duties should be kept simple and clear- 
cut. 

If books are grouped to throw light on 
various minor aspects of a general topic, 
the symposia can also be used to give 
variety to book reports. For instance, in 
the reports completing the Hero Wor- 
ship unit, if books about various types of 
heroes are assembled—scientists, social 
workers, explorers, war heroes, being dis- 
cussed together—it is simpler to analyze 
the heroism as moral or physical, as real 
courage or only foolhardiness, as bene- 
ficial to the individual alone or to the 
whole race. The panel—a discussion 
without speeches being prepared in ad- 
vance—can be used successfully only if 
the group is very well-informed and 
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quite articulate. As the emphasis in any 
form of group discussion is on straight 
thinking, the teacher frequently has an 
opportunity to help pupils avoid the 
common pitfalls of crooked thinking by 
presenting in simplified and concrete 
form some of the principles of semantics. 

It would seem that one of the major 
ends of a course in communication should 
also be to help the pupil toward a better- 
adjusted personality. Of the 330 prob- 
lems of youth on the questionnaire 
checked by our seniors, the third most 
frequently marked was ‘“‘wanting a bet- 
ter personality.” This approach to a 
course in speech can do much to turn 
outward to a concern for the interest of 
others those whose introversion has made 
them shy, too sensitive, too much con- 
cerned with the self-centered fears of 
making a speech. Since the whole aim of 
discussion lies not in proving one’s self 
right but in finding the truth by pooling 
the wisdom of all, competitive pressures 
are lessened and fears of personal “fail- 
ure’’ not so great. 

Also, in learning the meaning of con- 
sensus one day, my class was taught a 
more important lesson in human rela- 
tions. In a group discussing parent-child 
relations, Jack complained with some 
bitterness, ‘“‘Aw, parents don’t even try 
to understand modern youth! Why just 
last night my father refused me five dol- 
lars which I need very much.” 

When Jack was urged to analyze his 
father’s refusal, he finally admitted that 
his father was making payments on a 
Buick convertible, the purchase of which 
had pleased Jack very much, and that he 
had not stopped to explain to his father 
that the five dollars was needed for un- 
expected school expenses. Understand- 
ing the situation a little better after these 
admissions, Jack discussed his need with 
his father again that night. The next day 
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he reported that he and his father had 
reached a “‘consensus.”’ Jack had been 
given half of the five dollars he needed, 
and the rest he was to earn by doing jobs 
around the house which otherwise his 
parents would have hired done by an 
outsider. Jack had furnished for the class 
a simple and concrete example of the 
fact that good communication as well as 
good personal relations must be based on 
a constant attempt at mutual under- 
standing. 

Unlimited effort on needed speech 
skills can be motivated, once the pupil 
sees that increased facility in the use of 
spoken language can help him toward 
more satisfying relations with his fellows, 
a matter of greatest concern to the 
adolescent. If taught as ends in them- 
selves, the skills of either oral or written 
communication seem very dull, unimpor- 
tant, and unrewarding to the average 
pupil; and the tasks he is assigned are 


Exserr HUBBARD, author of A Message 
to Garcia, editor of the Philistine, and 
general sage of East Aurora, New York, 
once said, “It is better to keep your 
mouth shut and let people think you are 
a fool than to open it and remove all 
doubt.” 

Isn’t it strange that, of the myriads of 
words of wisdom I have been exposed to 
in my time, I never have any difficulty in 
remembering this remark, not originally 
read in any book by Fra Elbertus but 
spoken by the late Taylor Holmes after 

* An address delivered before the high school sec- 
tion of the NCTE in Milwaukee, November 25, 
1950. 

2 Long Island City (N.Y.) High School. 
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done in a most perfunctory manner. 
However, he usually improves very 
rapidly as he sees that drill to achieve 
these ends is necessary if he is to commu- 
nicate clearly and interestingly to others. 

This course in speaking and listening 
does not aim to make polished speakers 
of our sophomores. However, we believe 
that growth in the overt speech skills can 
best be stimulated in corjunction with 
training in attitudes and in significant 
thinking, so that the pupil will not come 
to value a superficial smoothness of de- 
livery above ability to think co-opera- 
tively and significantly with a group. In 
thus placing the primary emphasis upon 
growth in significance of ideas, in demo- 
cratic attitudes, and in logical thinking, 
we are putting delivery and thinking in 
their proper relationship. We believe by 
thus keeping the tail from wagging the 
dog we are coming closer to the life-needs 
of “all the children of all the people.’ 


a performance of That’s Gratitude. Bart- 
lett’s Familiar Quotations, Mencken’s A 
New Dictionary of Quotations, and Hoyt’s 
Cyclopedia of Quotations fairly cry out 
with apt phrases to guide me in every 
possible situation, but hardly a line can 
I recall, whereas the words of Elbert 
Hubbard have never failed me in the 
fifteen years since I first heard them on 
the stage of the Fulton Theatre in New 
York. 

If I could give the psychological and 
philosophical explanation for the reten- 
tion of that remark, I might possibly 
come upon an important discovery in 
educational psychology or human be- 
havior generally. Of one thing I am cer- 
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tain—I remembered it more vividly for 
having heard it, for having heard it 
spoken by a consummate comic actor, 
who had given me an evening of pleasur- 
able entertainment. In other words, I 
remembered it because I had listened, at- 
tentively, discriminatively, and appre- 
ciatively. 

The subject of listening is not a new 
one in the history of the cultural develop- 
ment of mankind. Long before man 
learned to communicate his thoughts in 
written form, whether in ideograph or 
- alphabet, he communicated them orally. 
The cultural traiditions were handed 
down from speaking father to listening 
son. Even today, peoples of the Orient 
rely more on the retention of large bodies 
of knowledge by repetition and memori- 
zation of the spoken word than do the 
occidental peoples. From the listeners 
of blind Homer to the millions of our 
contemporaries who may be hearing a 
United Nations broadcast, there has been 
a tradition of communication through 
speaking and listening. 

Listening has been so familiar to us as 
educators that we have taken for granted 
that it has been developed in our stu- 
dents. It is only within recent years that 
we have begun to realize that, just as 
students now come into the secondary 
schools unable to read, so they are un- 
equipped to grasp meanings, concepts, 
and appreciations through listening. 

We have always lived in a world where 
listening occupied most of our waking 
day. As Rankin pointed out as far back 
as 1926, we spend about 45 per cent of 
our time each day in listening, 30 per 
cent in speaking, 16 per cent in reading, 
and g per cent in writing. Yet the amount 
of instruction in effective listening has 
been either incidental, haphazard, or 
negligible until comparatively recent 
years. Most teachers have assumed that 
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their students would learn to listen as 
naturally as they learned to speak. Just 
as we have gradually become resigned to 
the realization that from 15 to 20 per 
cent of our students in secondary schools 
are retarded in reading and need a pro- 
gram of remedial and developmental 
reading, so we are beginning to realize 
that a considerable percentage of our 
students have not learned to listen for 
comprehension and that an even larger 
percentage cannot listen discriminatively 
or appreciatively. 

It was thought in the early days of 
printing that a populace that could read 
the printed page could therefore develop 
into a more civilized and cultured group. 
The sad spectacle of the most literate 
nation in Europe falling sway to the de- 
ceptive spoken words of Hitler smashed 
once and for all the notion that a well- 
read people was therefore a discriminat- 
ing or thoughtful one. The era of dicta- 
torship and totalitarianism has indicated 
to the world that our future civilization 
will be saved or destroyed by those who 
listen. The totalitarian governments 
have long known what we are only now 
reluctantly admitting, namely, that the 
great masses of the people are more 
easily swayed by what they hear than by 
what they read. It was that realization 
which prompted the formation of the 
National Psychological Stategy Board, 
which will spend over $500,000,000 to 
tell our side of the story of our domestic 
and foreign policies to the peoples of the 
world. 

We, then, as English teachers have to 
teach listening, first, because the spoken 
word is becoming more and more the 
powerful medium of communication. 

Our students must be trained to listen 
for the purpose of comprehension. Who 
among us has not had the almost daily ex- 
perience of discovering that, although we 
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have tried to be inferesting, exciting, and 
dramatic, our students have absorbed 
only a fraction of what we have pre- 
sented? We petulantly call it not pay- 
ing attention. It is actually nonlistening. 

It is a rather disconcerting fact, too, 
that even those of us who have meant to 
be attentive in our listening have discov- 
ered that we retained so little of what we 
have heard. How wise and clever we 
should all be if we could remember even 
a fraction of the college lectures we heard 
on literature, history, science, philoso- 
phy, and education! The saddest fact in 
the history of culture is the certainty of 
forgetting. And it is precisely because we 
are destined to forget so much of what 
we have heard that we must learn to 
remember more of the important things. 

Psychologists have long told us how 
quickly we forget what we have learned. 
We as teachers must train our students 
to learn through listening in such a man- 
ner that they will retain most vividly 
and most fully. 

However, making our students walk- 
ing encyclopedias of information ac- 
quired through the senses has long been 
discarded as an important goal of educa- 
tion. I well remember how the head of 
the chemistry department of my uni- 
versity admitted one day that he did not 
know the answer to a student’s question. 
Some of us were surprised to hear him 
state that he was not expected to remem- 
ber every fact in chemistry. What was 
important, he declared, was that he could 
go to the exact reference work and get the 
answer in a few minutes. He had learned 
to discriminate as far as his memory was 
concerned between what was essential 
and the less important. In teaching the 
art of listening, we must impress upon 
our students the necessity for critical 
evaluation of what we hear. This is the 
second major reason for teaching listen- 


ing. First comes comprehension, but 
more important is critical evaluation. 
We have long said the same in the teach- 
ing of reading. ‘‘Do not believe every- 
thing that is in print just because it is 
written down.” Verily the truth shall set 
ye free, but the truth is not necessarily 
set in type. Bacon tells us that we should 
read not to contradict but to weigh and 
consider. Similarly we must devise ways 
of teaching our youngsters to weigh and 
consider what they hear. That this is a 
more difficult undertaking than the simi- 
lar deliberation of the printed word is 
obvious. We may always return to the 
printed page to ponder every word and 
phrase, to grasp every nuance of mean- 
ing. The spoken word cannot be sub- 
jected to such an analysis. Yet it will be 
the spoken word which will move our 
generation toward good or evil. “As the 
world grows more ominously voluble by 
the hour,’ states Professor Wendell 
Johnson of the University of Iowa, ‘the 
words we hurl at each other are no more 
confusing and maddening, or clarifying 
and calming, than our habits of listening 
permit them to be. Until they reach our 
ears they are mere sound waves, gentle 
breezes, harmless as a baby’s breath. It 
is through the alchemy of listening that 
they become transformed into the 
paralyzing and convulsant toxins of dis- 
trust and hate—or the beneficent po- 
tions of good will and intelligence.’’ 
The necessity for teaching listening 
for comprehension and for evaluation is 
obvious to all of us. All students at all 
levels of their education need instruction 
in listening as part of the regular curricu- 
lum. As the study of listening gets the 
attention from educators that it merits, 
we shall undoubtedly build up a struc- 
ture of information which can be utilized 


3“Do You Know How To Listen?” Eiéc., VII 
(autumn, 1949), 9. 
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by all of us. Remedial and developmental 
listening will be taught as today the 


equivalent phases in reading are stand- : 


ard throughout the country. Writing in 
1949, Professor Brown of the University 
of Minnesota decried the fact that there 
were over twenty-six thousand worthy 
articles on reading in the professional 
journals and only about a score on lis- 
tening. Yet, even in the meager litera- 
ture that exists, the lines for further 
research are indicated. 

A few of the areas deserve our special 
attention now. They are listening for 
enjoyment, for the improvement of our 
oral expression, and for literary apprecia- 
tion. Listening for enjoyment brings up 
the whole matter of radio listening, which 
occupied the attention of researchers in 
this field ten years ago. When it was dis- 
covered that our students were spending 
on an average of two hours a day listen- 
ing to their radio (a greater amount of 
time on leisure listening than on leisure 
reading), alert teachers began to realize 
that they would be remiss in their duties 
if they did not take advantage of this 
medium of communication. Our own 
Council in 1941 published that excellent 
volume Radio and English Teaching 
edited by former President Max J. 
Herzberg. 

Closely allied to the utilization of the 
radio in the teaching of listening for 
enjoyment is the use of recordings and 
transcriptions. The tape recorder, the 
wire recorder, and other devices used to 
preserve sound have untouched educa- 
tional possibilities, and the gifted teacher 
will learn ways of utilizing them. Even 
the commercial theater has given a 
prominent part to the wire recorder. 

The radio, television, and the comics 
have shifted the emphasis in communi- 
cation away from the printed word in 
solid type. Rather than regret that we 
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are living in a nonreading generation we 
must seize our opportunities to instruct 
in these new mass media. They will never 


_ replace the written word and, in fact, can 


be utilized to direct students toward the 
printed page for additional information, 
for new pleasures, for a more varied 
treatment. 

_ It may be appropriate at this time to 
mention that most interesting series of 
experiments which were conducted in 
the Phoenix schools and which have been 
published in Projects for Listening. Ex- 
periments are described in the attempt 
to answer the following questions: 

1. How can we evaluate experiences in ap- 
preciative listening? 

2. What do students gain from listening to a 
discussion of group reading? 

3. What can students learn by listening to 
each other? 

4. What do we learn by listening to people? 

5. What do students listen to and remember? 

6. What kinds of listening experiences do 
students have? 


The answers that are given justify many 
times over all the time and effort invested 
in these experiments and lead one to 
wish that teachers all over the country 
would attempt similar experimentation. 

The need of teaching listening for the 
improvement of oral expression is clear 
to all of us. It is obvious that the child 
learns his mother-tongue by listening. 
When he comes to school, his speech is 
such as would be learned in the immedi- 
ate environment. In school he enlarges his 
vocabulary of comprehension and speak- 
ing; he adopts new speech patterns based 
on the correct speech of his teachers. In 
communities where English is not neces- 
sarily the language spoken at home, this 
function of the English teacher is most 
important. Speech teachers have been 
aware for several years that their sub- 
ject no longer is confined to the various 
ways of making different types of 
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speeches but is just as much concerned 
with listening to the speeches as with 
their content and delivery. 

Listening for literary appreciation has 
long been a cardinal tenet of our objec- 
tives in English. English teachers have 
long agreed that for drama and poetry, 
at least, enjoyment should come from 
hearing good readers or actors. 

Even the popular magazines are be- 
coming aware of the pleasure to be de- 
rived from oral reading. In the Novem- 
ber 19 issue of This Week magazine the 
feature article is Charles Laughton’s 
“Read It Out Loud,” in which he de- 
scribes some of his experiences as a reader 
and offers suggestions for more wide- 
spread oral reading. 

Instruction in the appreciation of the 
drama is at least forty years old in the 
United States. There is still room for in- 
struction in how to listen to a play. 
Recently there were two plays in blank 
verse on the New York stage: T. S. 
Eliot’s TheCocktail Party and Christopher 
Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burning. How 
many of the playgoers enjoyed the 
pleasures of the blank verse? In Alan 
Downer’s recent book, The British 
Drama, we are told again that the 
Elizabethan audiences had ‘“‘an incompa- 
rable ear for verse, an intellectual de- 
light in word play.”” What was to the 
illiterate groundiings a daily experience— 
namely, the appreciation of blank verse— 
becomes the topic for esoteric discus- 
sion in 1950. Is it too much to hope that 
we may expect to say of the playgoers of 
any large metropolis of our country what 
Downer says of the Elizabethan Lon- 
doners: ‘‘A large percentage of Londoners 
had become habitual playgoers expe- 
rienced in following through a complex 
plot and appreciative of poetic speech’’?4 


4 Alan S. Downer, The British Drama (New York, 
1950), P. 72. 
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Still another aspect of the subject of 
instruction in listening concerns the vari- 
ous types of students we are receiving in 
our secondary schools today. We have 
long been told by experimental psy- 
chologists that some of us are more sensi- 
tive to the auditory stimuli, some to the 
visual. We know that there are some 
students who will not learn readily from 
the printed page. They may learn more 
from listening to a teacher who knows 
their needs and interests and abilities. 
Interesting experiments are being con- 
ducted in various parts of the country on 
ways to teach students with low I.Q.’s. 
Such listening experiences as interviews, 
the psychodrama, and the sociodrama 
have led to hopeful results. In New York 
City, by the use of FM broadcasts from 
the Board of Education’s own station, 
interests have been aroused in such stu- 
dents who ordinarily would be malad- 
justed, who would wait only for their 
retirement age, and who, in general, 
would be problems to their teachers and 
to themselves. 

One of the most remarkable experi- 
ments in mental hygiene in the class- 
room, the lessons on human relations by 
Colonel H. Edmund Bullis of the Dela- 
ware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 
utilizes listening to a great extent. Each 
lesson incorporates a stimulus story re- 
lated or read by the teacher to the lis- 
tening students. Later they discuss the 
story and listen to the experiences re- 
lated by their classmates. This listening 
and exchange of experiences and opinions 
has an amazing effect upon the students 
in stimulating oral expression, in releas- 
ing tensions, and in changing attitudes 
and behavior patterns. In this connec- 
tion, listening has an almost therapeutic 
value. Teachers all over the country 
have been gratified at the interest dis- 
played by otherwise apathetic, unre- 
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sponsive, or recalcitrant students in 
these lessons on human relations. 

Ambrose Bierce defined a bore as a 
person who talks when you want him to 
listen. In this hurried generation of ours, 
when he who reads frequently must run, 
few have time to listen. The gentle art of 
listening to others is rapidly losing out 
to the demon speed. 

The art of living with dignity has 
always been identified with the art of 
gracious listening. The age of the great 
conversationalists was the age of the 
great listeners as well as the great talkers. 

Listening for gracious living is, there- 
fore, another aspect of our subject. It 
has been said of Ethel Barrymore that 
the reason she could inspire her fellow- 
actors on the same stage to such great 
heights was that she made them all feel 
that she was really listening to what they 
said. Our students need to be taught the 
art of listening to others so that the 
minds and the hearts of two people will 
really be bridged. 

Finally, what can the teacher of Eng- 
lish do to help students in listening? Ac- 
tually that would be a subject for an- 
other paper. However, rather than give 
a detailed list of suggestions and devices, 
it seems to me that the following three 
courses of action are desirable. 

1. Each teacher of English and of 
every subject, for that matter, must 
realize the tremendous importance of 
the spoken word in the lives of the chil- 
dren of today and must resolve to make 
proper provision to prepare him to listen 
accurately, completely, discriminatively, 
and appreciatively. Having made that 
resolution, it is incumbent upon him to 
familiarize himself with some of the out- 
standing statements of the philosophy 
and objectives of the teaching of listen- 
ing, such as those by Harold Anderson, 
Wilbur W. Hatfield, James I. Brown, 
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John Caffrey, Mildred M. Finch, Paul 
T. Rankin, and H. W. Wells. 

2. A number of articles have already 
appeared in the professional journals 
which describe actual procedures, and it 
behooves us to acquaint ourselves with 
this literature. I list here the names of 
some of the pioneer methodologists in the 
field: Althea Beery, Evelyn F. Carlson, 
Lenore Dakin, Earl J. Dias, Bernice 
Freeman, J. N. Hook, Muriel G. Jacobs, 
Ruth Ann Korey, Jessie Mercer, Nathan 
Miller, George Murphy, Ralph G. 
Nichols, Elizabeth Goudy Noel, Francis 
J. O’Reilly, and Miriam E. Wilt. Their 
procedures are by no means definitive or 
ideal, but they indicate some of the 
methods which have been successful on 
the elementary, high school, and college 
levels. It seems to me that the National 
Council of Teachers of English would be 
doing us all a great service if it reprinted 
these articles in the form of'a brochure 
entitled Successful Practices in the Teach- 
ing of Listening. There are at least three 
series of English textbooks that I know 
of which in recent years have devoted 
substantial sections to units in listening. 
They merit your examination and study. 

3. There is need for constant experi- 
mentation and evaluation on the part of 
each teacher. You would be amazed at 
what you could accomplish with a little 
thought and ingenuity. Having once 
adopted the general philosophy of the 
teaching of creative listening, you will 
discover that ideas, devices, and proce- 
dures will occur to you as they have 
come in other areas of English, which will 
make the teaching of this skill a true 
adventure for yourselves and for your 
students. 

The “good gray poet”’ tells us: ‘I hear 
America singing.”” Are we preparing our 
students to listen to that voice? 
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Using Periodicals in the English Classroom 


ROBERT C. POOLEY’ 


Wien I think about the use of current 
periodicals in the English classroom, 
three rather striking incidents come to 
my mind. The first occurred in a visit to 
a junior class in a far northern high 
school. When I entered the room, I found 
the students engaged in reading or 
thumbing through the pages of a popular 
weekly news magazine. Some students 
might be described as reading with con- 
centration and apparent understanding. 
Others rather idly turned the pages and 
seemed to be reading principally the 
captions under the pictures. I asked the 
teacher, ‘“‘Is this a part of the magazine 
unit?” 

“Oh, no,”’ she replied. ‘““These students 
are not particularly good at literature, 
and so we use this magazine as their read- 
ing material for the course.”’ 

“Do you mean that this is the entire 
reading for this course?” I inquired in 
some amazement. 

“Yes,” she replied. “Don’t you think 
it gives them a very fine introduction to 
the kind of reading they will do when 
they leave school?” 

The second episode I observed in a 
fairly large class in a large high school in 
a large city. I was seated in the room 
when the students entered for the senior 
English class. Upon entering the room, 
they went to magazine racks which ex- 
tended well down one side of the class- 
room and selected from the racks a vari- 

Abridged from an address to a group conference 


on “Balancing the Use of Current Materials” at the 
Milwaukee meeting of the NCTE, November 24, 


1950. 
2 University of Wisconsin. 


ety of different magazines. Small groups 
gathered around students holding par- 
ticular magazines, and I could hear com- 
ments given with interest and vehemence 
as to whether or not that particular 
magazine should be continued for class 
use. Under the skilful leadership of the 
teacher the class drifted rather than 
were forced into a discussion of what 
magazines should be available for class- 
room use. It seems that a sum of money 
had been set aside by the principal for 
the purchase of magazines for this and 
other classes using the same room with 
the same teacher. Upon the consensus 
of the pupils, the list for the renewal of 
magazines at the close of the calendar 
year would be made out. I was interested 
and pleased to see the variety of maga- 
zines chosen by the students and good 
sense they displayed in discarding some 
which would have been no doubt very 
popular but which they felt were not 
worth the money for their purpose. I felt 
secure that in this class magazines would 
be a valuable adjunct to their work but 
would not supplant other valuable ex- 
periences in reading. 

My third experience is one which ter- 
minated the use of a certain magazine in 
my own classroom. A week or so after the 
opening of the fall semester, while I was 
engaged in teaching my senior class, an 
agent came to the glass door separating 
my room from the hall and beckoned to 
me to come out. When I did so, he said 
hastily, “I know you are busy, but I 
have just counted your class and find 
that you have thirty-two students. I am 
putting you down for thirty-two copies 
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of magazine for the issue of next 
month. If you don’t want them all, you 
can send them back.” I protested that 
Thad not had time to think over the mat- 
ter or consult with my students. “Never 
mind,” he replied jauntily, “you can 
straighten it all out later.’’ I am pleased 
to report to you that I did straighten it 
out later by returning all the magazines 
to the company and informing them that 
I would not use their magazine in my 
classroom. I have not done so from that 
day to this. 

These episodes point out some of the 
problems involved in the use and abuse 
of periodic literature in the English 
classroom. Impressed by the importance 
of these difficulties, the Council several 
years ago appointed a committee on the 
use of magazines and newspapers in the 
English classroom. After preliminary ex- 
changes of opinion, the committee de- 
cided that they needed to ascertain as 
accurately as possible the answers to 
questions of this sort: 

1. What periodicals are being used? 

2. What materials does the use of periodicals 
displace in the curriculum? 

3. By whom are periodicals chosen? 

4. By whom are they paid for? 

5. How they are used: for class study, for sup- 
plementary reading, for recreation? 

6. What type of material is selected for study, 
what kind of study does it get, and what 
values seem to be derived from the study? 


In the attempt to answer these ques- 
tions, the committee sent out question- 
naires to the superintendents of schools 
in major cities all over the United States, 
to superintendents of education in every 
state for distribution in smaller towns 
and tural districts, and to heads of lead- 
ing private schools for boys and girls 
both Protestant and Catholic. The data 
obtained thus represent a very wide 
sampling from the schools of the United 
States, both public and private, and are 
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probably sufficiently distributed to avoid 
the impress of local or regional opinions 
or tendencies. The findings have re- 
cently been published by the Council in 
pamphlet form.’ There is thus available 
to us as teachers a considerable body of 
factual material, some of it encouraging 
and some of it discouraging, from which 
we can attempt to draw principles to 
guide our practice. It has been the work 
of the committee not only to analyze and 
classify the factual data but also to offer 
some suggestions toward the effective 
use of the data. 

For example, the committee feels that 
the returns show several disquieting 
facts which may well lead all teachers as 
individuals and as members of curricu- 
lum groups to reconsider our current 
practices. First, the committee found 
that periodicals were selected almost en- 
tirely by teachers, although students 
paid the bill. This fact means that in gen- 
eral there is no primary motivation aris- 
ing from the use of a given periodical, 
since the students themselves had no 
share in its selection. It tends to become, 
therefore, just another part of a cut-and- 
dried curriculum with no particular ap- 
plication to the adult experience of vol- 
untary subscribing to a magazine because 
one enjoys it. Approximately one class 
period a week is devoted to the reading of 
periodicals where they are available in 
the classroom, and the important ques- 
tion arises: From what English activities 
is this time taken? The committee finds 
that on the whole this time is taken from 
experience with the tradition of great 
literature and is in effect an extension of 
the utilization of current materials in 
the classroom. Of further concern to us 
is the fact that, of this reading done in 

3Ruth Mary Weeks (ed.), Using Periodicals 
(Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English, 
1950). Pp. 114. $0.60. 
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periodicals, greater attention is given to 
news and items connected with current 
political and social life than to those ma- 
terials which could be called literary and 
artistic. Hence, in a sense the magazine 
tends to become a competitor of the stu- 
dent’s experience with significant litera- 
ture and in some instances almost to 
crowd out his experience with the litera- 
ture of the past. 

This assignment of time and the kinds 
of materials read lead to the serious ques- 
tion of whether we are, by the use of new 
materials, tending to limit our students 
to a purely contemporary experience 
without any adequate frame of reference 
and time with which to compare it. The 
committee says in this connection: ““The 
sense of time is what raises man above 
the brute and makes possible cumulative 
civilization. The sense of time and of the 
great, slow forward movement of life and 
man is a sobering and encouraging thing 
—sobering because we see how slowly, 
encouraging because we see how far we 
have gone. The more we limit our 
youngsters to the contemporary moment, 
the more helpless victims of current 
trends, idolatries, and despairs they will 
become—or else the more complacent, 
insular, and unprogressive they will be.’’ 
Others have spoken and no doubt will 
continue to speak of the dangers of teach- 
ingonly contemporary literature.Ourcon- 
cern here is whether the use of current 
magazines tends to aggravate a situation 
already unfortunate. 

Another point for serious reflection is 
the fact revealed by the survey that a 
very large number of schools responding 
to the questionnaire of the committee 
report the use of only a single magazine. 
In a discussion of this point I omit refer- 
ence to those magazines which are spe- 
cifically prepared for the English class- 
room and which may be considered in 
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effect a supplement to the materials of 
instruction. I refer rather to the news- 
stand journals which both because of 
their general popularity and mass appeal 
and because of the energy of their sales- 
men are firmly planted as a single maga- 
zine subscribed for in English classrooms. 
No matter how good the journal and how 
generous its range of articles and point of 
view of authors, it is nevertheless the 
product of one editorial point of view 
and one general outlook on controversial 
issues. If the time of our students is to be 
taken from the great tradition of Ameri- 
can and English literature to be given to 
current reading, surely the source of that 
reading should be broader than that pro- 
vided by one set of printing presses. 

Even those magazines to which the 
greatest amount of editorial care is given 
tend to fall into a pattern of contents and 
even a pattern of certain frequently re- 
peated types of articles. There is no 
doubt that a periodical groove is com- 
fortable to the reader because he finds 
what he expects and knows how to read 
it. But what degree of stimulation and 
chellenge does such repetition afford? We 
all know of the adult who suffers discom- 
fort when his familiar newspaper with its 
pattern of headlines repeated day after 
day is removed from him. He does not 
turn to another newspaper of unfamiliar 
pattern but either refrains from reading 
and grumbles at his loss or rereads the 
older issues of the paper that he misses. 
It would certainly be no proud achieve- 
ment of our instruction in the use of cur- 
rent materials if we turn out generations 
of students so accustomed by habit to a 
particular format and a particular kind 
of type arrangement that they are un- 
comfortable with any other format and 
reject the reading in other journals when 
the habitual one to which they are ad- 
dicted is not available. 
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PERIODICALS IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


[At this point, Mr. Pooley turned to 
description of leading features of the 
report, such as the list of 209 periodicals 
whose use was revealed by the question- 
naires and the converse fact that so few 
of these were widely used, concentration 
being upon those of mass appeal; the dis- 
cussion of how students can be helped to 
evaluate all types of magazines from 
high-brow to science fiction and comics 
—and to determine not only the bias, 
reliability, and nature of the contents 
but also the literary and artistic worth of 
each type of literature and art work in- 
cluded; the wealth of suggestions as to 
the uses and handling of magazines of 
mass appeal, and methods of working in 
both high school and junior college with 
magazines that transcend mass appeal; 
explanation of how to secure for class- 
room study a quantity and variety of 
such periodicals; and consideration of the 
amount of time that can be profitably 
devoted to both magazines and news- 
papers.] 

You will notice that I have made no 
reference to newspapers, even though an 
important section of Miss Weeks’s report 
is devoted to the classroom use of news- 
papers. I purposely avoided discussion of 
the newspaper in connection with Miss 
Weeks’s report, since my own views are 
perhaps not orthodox. I question seri- 
ously whether the time available to the 
teachers of English, when one considers 
not only the traditional tasks of that 
teacher but all the new ones which have 
been added in recent years, is sufficient 
to leave opportunity for the serious read- 
ing and study of newspapers. I do not 
deny the importance of the newspaper as 
a means of communication. Certainly all 
our instruction should proceed from the 
acknowledged place of the newspaper as 
a means of mass communication. But, 
after all, the content of the newspaper is, 
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except for the Sunday ieatures, the day- 
by-day report of day-by-day events and 
syndicated commentaries upon those 
events. Is such reading really the prov- 
ince of the teacher of English? When a 
considerable portion of the high school 
time is devoted to the social studies, 
when the avowed aim of the social studies 
is to lead the student to understand the 
problems which currently affect his own 
civilization at this time, when the read- 
ing of class magazines like Current Events 
and the American Observer form a regular 
part of the social studies curriculum, and 
when there are either required or elective 
courses entitled “Current Problems,”’ do 
we need to take into our already bulging 
curriculum this added assignment? My 
answer, as you can judge from the form 
of the question, is negative. I would cer- 
tainly continue my practice of bringing 
to a class an editorial or news item which 
bore directly upon some matter which 
we were discussing, especially if it tied in 
with the study of literature. I would let 
my students see that I read the news- 
paper regularly and I hope intelligently. 
But I feel that classroom hours are too 
precious for any further treatment of 
the newspaper than can be thus casually 
introduced. In this opinion I differ some- 
what from the conclusions of the com- 
mittee. 

Excluding newspapers, then, from cur- 
rent materials, what classroom maga- 
zines would I use and how would I use 
them? Most of my classes in the past 
have been interested in and have en- 
joyed the use of those particular journals 
devised for the use of high school English 
classes. They have found the fiction and 
poetry an interesting part of their read- 
ing in contemporary materials, they have 
found the suggestions for writing stimu- 
lating, and particular students have 
greatly enjoyed certain regular features 
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or departments of these magazines. In 
every instance of their use the subscrip- 
tion has been made by the friendly con- 
sent of the class, and, when from time to 
time a particular class did not freely 
vote to use such a periodical, I made no 
effort to force it upon them. I would 
summarize my position concerning the 
classroom magazine by saying that I 
look on it as a valuable supplement to the 
regular curriculum of the course but only 
very slightly a specific aid in teaching the 
use of periodical literature. 

To present a rounded experience to my 
students, I have had available two or 
three of the quality magazines, at least 
one or two of the news and news-com- 
mentary magazines, and several other 
special interest journals. Because I 
taught in a small high school, these were 
in the library, which was only two doors 
away from my room. In a larger school I 
should have asked for at least some of 
these journals to be placed in my room 
for a period of time. I found the com- 
mittee study of particular articles and 
stories the most efficient device. The 
single reader finds it hard to interest an 
entire class in his report. To have an 
entire class read the article is generaliy 
impractical. For a group to read the 
article and to make a jointly planned 
report to the class provides communica- 
tion opportunities to several students at 
the same time and provides a better mo- 
tivation for the group reading and for the 
possible stimulation of further readers of 
the same article. 
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I have tended to differentiate rather 
clearly between those materials which 
are read in order to have information for 
discussion and writing and those mate- 
rials which are read to supplement one’s 
experience with literature. The same 
magazine, whether of mass appeal or of 
quality, can be used for both purposes. 
I feel that the important point is that 
the student should know for what reason 
he is reading materials in any periodical. 
If he is reading them as assigned study to 
develop his information and insight into 
some aspect of history or literature, he 
should read with one frame of mind and 
one method of reading. If he is assigned 
the material to read as background for 
general group discussion and perhaps 
ultimate writing of an essay on a social or 
human problem, he will read from a dif- 
ferent point of view and with different 
reading skills. Finally, if the reading is to 
be that of experiencing a work of litera- 
ture, whether written yesterday or a 
thousand years ago, he should come at it 
with a frame of mind properly adjusted 
to what it is he is going to do and with 
attitudes and habits of reading applied 
to this particular need. These differen- 
tiations of reading skill and reading atti- 
tude do not come about by chance. They 
are the result of guided experiences in the 
classroom, and it is in the formation of 
these experiences and in the wise han- 
dling of classroom time to develop these 
experiences as fully as possible that the 
English teacher can make the most effec- 
tive use of current periodical materials. 
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A Survey of Student Reading 


AUBREY SHATTER’ 


Uswve the mimeographed form repro- 
duced herewith, I undertook a survey 
to discover the facts about students’ 
reading over a wide area: books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and comics. The pur- 
pose of the self-evaluation section was to 
find out what students thought about 
their own reading environment, reading 
habits, and reading traits. 

I have no intention of generalizing on 
the basis of the relatively few samples I 
took. At best, this survey gives informa- 
tion about individuals and reveals what 
may be termed the “reading pattern” 
of each group. I surveyed three groups 
in the sixteen-to-eighteen-year-old range. 
Group A was fourth-year slow; B, third- 
year normal; C, third-year bright. Fol- 
lowing are some of my findings. 

The average number of books read per 
pupil over a six-month period was: A, 
0.4; B, 3.0; C, 6.0, with girls reading 
somewhat more than boys. Most of it 
was fiction of the lighter variety—sports, 
detective, romance, etc. Current best 
sellers from book clubs appeared often 
and occasionally a classic of the Dickens 
genre. 

Girls read 37 different magazines, 
boys 31. The girls’ choices ran along these 
interest lines: romance, fashions, screen 
and homemaking; the boys: sports, ad- 
venture, mechanics, and hobbies. Life 
was the only magazine equally popular 
among both groups, two of every five 
students being regular readers. Seventeen 
was the favorite of the girls in about the 
same proportion. 


t Long Island City (N.Y.) High School. 


Newspapers, especially the tabloids 
and the sensation-mongering press, made 
up the basic reading stuff of these pupils 
who averaged 2 to 2.5 papers read regu- 
larly every day. The comic strips, gen- 
eral news, sports, and special features 
were their main reading fare. Items of 
cultural interest lagged far behind those 
stressing human interest. 

Two-thirds of the students still read 
comic strips and comic books regularly, 
but they also reported a general slacking- 
off in interest. And there was no appre- 
ciable difference between groups. 

School-connected reading was concen- 
trated mainly around the special de- 
mands made by the social studies and 
English teachers, usually for assigned 
reports. Voluntary reading or project 
work was rarely undertaken. 

It is obvious that the above pattern 
might be repeated in the run of metro- 
politan high schools, but most certainly 
would undergo significant alteration in 
rural and small urban schools. 

The self-evaluation section of the sur- 
vey must be administered carefully if 
the students are to rate themselves by 
any acceptable standards. Each of the 
items has to be discussed, so that there is 
general agreement on what they mean. 
Thus, for example, the matter of books 
in the house has to be determined quan- 
titatively for some definite conception 
of “Excellent.” This is true for ownership 
of books also. To establish qualitative 
criteria seems to be a task for each sepa- 
rate group, involving bringing in lists of 
the books at home for comparative pur- 
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READING SURVEY 


(This is a way of helping you analyze your reading situation and habits. Please answer all 
questions and fill in all blanks to the best of your ability. No mark will be given for this report.) 


Books: Write in the proper columns the titles of books you have read recently. 


Pleasure | Vocational | Hobby or Interest | Others 


| | | 
Rate each book read: 
*** Very worth while (exciting, fascinating, instructive, etc.) 
** Worth while (interesting, helpful, etc.) 
* Not worth while (dull, too hard, waste of time, etc.) 

Attach a sheet of paper to this form. For each book read, tell very briefly (50 w) what it was about 
also give your reason for selecting each title. ' 

Magazines: List below the names of magazines you read regularly (every week or month). Indi- ' 
cate by letter (S—stories; F—feature articles; D—departments) which parts you read. 


Name | Type Parts Read | Reasons 


| | 


To the attached sheet add the names of magazines you read occasionally. 
Newspapers: List the names of those you read regularly (almost every day). 


Name | Sections Read | Reasons 


| | 


Have you noticed any change in your present newspaper reading habits as compared to a year 
ago or more? What are they? How come? 


School-connected reading: (Do not include textbooks.) For each type of reading matter give titles 
and reasons for reading, i.e., subject class and purpose. 
Books: 
Magazines: 
Newspapers: 
Reference works: 

Self-evaluation: Now try rating yourself in the items listed below. Place a check at that point 
in the line which you think fits your situation. 


No, None| Very Poor Fair Good | Excel- 
Nothing | Little lent 
° 


I 2 3 4 5 


Reading Environment 
1. Quiet, suitable place to read 
2. Inspired to read by family 
3. Talk about things read 
4. Books in the house 
5. Books of my own 


Reading Habits and Traits 

. Almost never—a great deal 

2. Anything I find—carefully picked 
3. To pass time—purposefully 

4. Tough going—easy going 

5. Forget fast—retain well 


| 
| | | 


A SURVEY OF STUDENT READING 


poses. Similarly, talking about a place to 
read, inspiration, and conversation re- 
veals to the pupils a wide variety of con- 
ditions affecting their own reading situa- 
tions. And my eyes were opened con- 
siderably, too. 

The section on reading habits and 
traits requires quite careful considera- 
tion, since there is an understandable 
vagueness about the terms used and the 
ranges they can be interpreted to repre- 
sent. Again, each group should be allowed 
to decide for itself what it wishes to ac- 
cept as the upper and lower limits. My 
own experience was that some discussion 
of each of the points served to make them 
clearer to the students. For example, was 
turning determinedly to the comic strips 
in a newspaper on a par with reading the 
editorials in a determined manner? 

The net result of these discussions was 
to bring out into the open many sides of 
the reading picture. Students aired their 
opinions, complaints, and prejudices, 
their likes and dislikes. Especially did 
they let their feelings be known with 
regard to book reports, required reading, 
and “good”’ books. I found myself reflect- 
ing seriously on the problem of reading 
readiness on the secondary level. 

What did the self-evaluation section 
provide in the way of indication of stu- 
dents’ estimates of their own abilities or 
understanding of the factors in their own 
reading pattern? As you would expect, 
they rated themselves too high. Occa- 
sionally, though, examples of refreshing 
frankness crop up. The bright group 
rated itself 75 per cent good to excellent. 
The normal class placed 65 per cent in 
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the fair to good range, as did 60 per cent 
of the slow ones, who also admitted to 
30 per cent in the no to poor area. Per- 
haps these youngsters didn’t fully trust 
me and thought I was going to mark 
them on this survey. Or, on the other 
hand, our discussions may have fallen 
short of providing the understanding 
necessary to make more accurate judg- 
ments. 

What was the value of the survey to 
me for classroom use? I acquired a fairly 
realistic conception of each group and the 
levels of their reading practices to guide 
me in making assignments and sugges- 
tions. I could refer to any particular stu- 
dent’s survey sheet for information. I 
had data to go by for forming groups 
within each class on the basis of interests 
or relative ability. It was easier for me to 
understand individual reactions to read- 
ing activities. I could guide each student 
—time permitting—with reference to his 
own stage of development and level of 
accomplishment. My standards became 
definitely more flexible and my ap- 
proaches to work much more varied. 

Experience with this survey has shown 
me its shortcomings. I now vary parts of 
it in actual use. A future printing will in- 
clude more data and have a different for- 
mat for easier analysis. I shall have to 
include time factors and competing ac- 
tivities. After all, work, radio, TV, and 
extra-curricular activities do enter into 
consideration. 

I am anxious for colleagues to try out 
this form and to test and evaluate the 
results in their own schools and classes. 
Communication will be welcomed. 
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Tuts paper concerns itself with some of 
the patterns found in two kinds of ado- 
lescent writing. In general, high school 
pupils write almost as they speak. Long 
ago I realized this, after wading through 
countless themes. In addition, I noticed 
long ago that my pupils fall into three 
groups: the hesitant, who cannot think 
too abstractly, hence care to say little; 
the voluble, who have little to say but 
say it in many words; and the fluent, 
who have many ideas and express them 
well. Since my interest is mainly with the 
first two groups, I shall discuss them. 

Because the hesitant do not care to 
think too much, they make their sen- 
tences brief and underdeveloped and 
almost always begin with the subject. 
Moreover, the topic sentence occasion- 
ally appears alone as a paragraph. Thus 
their favorite sentence type is the sim- 
ple, loose declarative. Often, too, they 
have related thoughts but arrange them 
in pairs, in what grammarians call “‘para- 
tactic’ sentences or clauses. They seem 
fond of employing the second idea not as 
a sentence but as a clause of reason, pur- 
pose, or result. Consequently, we should 
not be amazed to find no punctuation be- 
tween such paired sentences, in what 
most textbooks call “run-on sentences,” 
or else to find a comma between, in what 
the books call “comma sentences.’’ Some 
examples follow: 

1. I went to the store. I needed a pen. 


2. [ran home mother was sick. 
3. I studied fast, I had a date that night. 


‘ Eastside High School, Paterson, New Jersey. 


Language Patterns in Student Writing 


STANTON J. D. FENDELL' 
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If these hesitant pupils do use subordi- 
nate clauses, they are brief, uninforma- 
tive, and unavoidable. Generally, in this 
case, they begin with who or which, sel- 
dom that. In fact, the relative that rarely 
is used at all. Sometimes #f or because ap- 
pears, but rarely any of the other con- 
junctions so common to the fluent. The 
brevity of this hesitant group is not the 
brevity of modern writers, for the sen- 
tences often omit essential words, as if 
they were obvious to the teacher. As a 
result, the meaning is obscured. Here 
are some examples: 

1. I talked to both the secretary and treas- 
urer. 

2. It was a hot day, not a cloud in the sky. 

3. Jim got angry, it was his pen. He left it on 

the desk, and somebody took it. 
The brevity seems to be caused by being 
unable to realize that not all related ideas 
are of equal importance—in other words, 
that some thoughts should be subordi- 
nated. An instance follows: 

My dog likes to chase things. His name is 
Rex. He is a mixture of collie and fox terrier. 
His hair is brown. One day he chased a car. He 
nearly had an accident. It swerved to one side, 
lucky for him. 

On the other hand, much of what was 
said above is true also of the voluble 
group—with two main differences: these 
pupils are overfond of the connectives 
and, so, but, then, and which and write 
longer paragraphs that contain few ideas 
expressed loosely and repetitiously. They 
also like to pair off thoughts, but usually 
connect them with one of these conjunc- 
tions. They seem to think largely by 
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LANGUAGE PATTERNS 


means of compound sentences. As a 
result, they employ the aforesaid connec- 
tives for many purposes: 


1. Within one hour I finished my lessons, so 
I went outside to play ball. (Result.) 

2. Help me, and I will finish quicker. 
(Reason.) 

3. L went home and did my lessons, and then 
I went outside and played. ({1] Purpose; [2] re- 
sult; [3] purpose.) 

4. I tried to start the car, and it was no use. 
(Contrast.) 

5. My friend has a dog, and it can do tricks. 
(Relationship.) 


Regarding the structure of the aver- 
age paragraph of this voluble group, it 
can be readily noticed that these pupils 
write it so either because they lack skill 
in knowing how to organize their ideas 
into paragraph form or else because, hav- 
ing little to say, they consequently be- 
come tautological. Here follows an in- 
stance taken from a junior’s examination 
paper (of course, the boy had one eye on 
the clock): 


The first schools in New England were 
started by the Puritan clergymen, and they 
stressed religion in all the lessons. These clergy- 
men didn’t like how the Bible had been used in 
England, so they made up their own religious 
books. The first two they printed in this country 
were the New England Primer and the Bay 
Psalm Book, the first one taught the alphabet in 
rhyme and the second one was the psalms in 
verse. There were few books then, so rhyme 
helped the pupils memorize them. And even 
the other books published later dealt with 
religion, one of them was Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana. So began our 
first public schools because the parents wanted 
their children to learn to read the Bible and 
other books in English for themselves, and 
learn to pray in English. ’ 


This example shows that, despite all 
efforts on the part of teachers of English 
to explain the use of items of technical 
grammar, they are wasting most of their 
time until the children see a use for the 
items. Experience has taught me that all 
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high school pupils can stand improve- 
ments in the contents of their language 
work. So far as I can, I begin each semes- 
ter by putting on the board a bit of ac- 
tion expressed in simple, declarative, sub- 
ject-first style—and this, regardless of 
the grade. Then I ask the children how 
they would improve the sentences, and, 
within several minutes, I obtain interest- 
ing suggestions, the same I hear each 
term. I am advised to combine the sen- 
tences. None of the pupils employs the 
word “subordinate,” and certainly I have 
never heard anyone suggest my changing 
some of the briefest ideas into phrases. 
Their answers, however, are my cue to 
teach some technical grammar. After I 
have quickly explained that not all ideas 
should be combined equally, because 
they are not equally important, and after 
I have pointed out what a subordinate 
clause is and what some common useful 
subordinating conjunctions are, many of 
the class easily learn to use complex sen- 
tences. In fact, the themes are so flooded 
with this sentence type that I take it asa 
cue to teach some more technical gram- 
mar, the changing of certain clauses into 
certain verbal phrases, particularly be- 
ginning with the participial phrase, con- 
tinuing with the infinitive phrase, and 
ending with the gerund and the absolute 
phrases. After a few blackboard demon- 
strations, even my hesitant and voluble 
ones ‘‘catch on.” 

Experience has also shown me that 
even the most bored, who see no use for 
grammar at all—and they usually come 
from the ranks of the two types just 
mentioned—become more interested 
when given practical reasons and shown 
that, by improving their style, they re- 
ceive better marks. I also show them in- 
teresting things about grammar and wish 
I knew still more such techniques. We use 
our dictionaries to play the game of 
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AVAN, to indicate the relationship among 
the four most important parts of speech 
—the adjective, the verb, the adverb, 
and the noun. Meanwhile, the pupils 
realize new ways to better their spelling 
and vocabulary—perhaps also their read- 
ing ability. Two examples of the AVAN 
game are hypnotic, hypnotize, hypnoti- 
cally, and hypnotism; simple, simplify, 
simply, and simpleness or simplicity. Of 
course, I prepare a list of words before- 
hand, for not all words can be arranged 
in foursomes. But to stop at this point 
would still leave the grammar in a vague 
form; consequently, I insist that pupils 
recite sentences based on their personal 
experience and employing the respective 
parts of speech of the answers. 

To improve the sentence patterns of 
the hesitant and the voluble, who are also 
usually among the nonreaders, I believe 
in enlarging their “word stock.’’ Once 
they come to see that they will never be 
able to write facilely without the right 
words, they begin to take increased in- 
terest in reading. I am careful, where I 
can be, as to what they read. I believe 
that if I can get the slow readers to take 
an interest in certain magazines that 
offer stimulating nonfictional articles, I 
have done enough for these children. 
Most likely they will never read too 
much as adults. 

Another exercise which helps the hesi- 
tant and the voluble to realize that it 
pays to learn some grammar and to in- 
crease their vocabulary is the writing on 
the board of a brief, prepared passage 
containing short sentences and asking the 
pupils to rewrite the passage in half the 
length. After waiting ten minutes, I ask 
certain ones to read their results, and, 
frankly, sometimes the results are amaz- 
ing. Meanwhile, it gives me the chance 
to point out how one derivative noun or 
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verb, or a compound adjective, or an ap- 
positive, and so on, can express the idea 
as well as a long sentence or a long clause. 
Here, for example, is the evolution of a 
fifty-word passage: : 

1. Jim Garden walked slowly up to the desk. 
He was muttering to himself. He had inkstains 
on both hands. He had accidentally overturned 
his bottle of blue ink. He wanted the teacher to 
give him the hall pass. He wanted to go out 
and wash off the stains. 

2. Jim Garden, who had inkstains on his 
hands, since he had accidentally overturned 
his bottle of blue ink, muttered to himself as 
he approached the desk where he would ask the 
teacher for the hall pass so as to go out and 
wash off the stains. 

3. Muttering because of the overturned 
bottle of blue ink and his stained hands, Jim 
Garden shuffled up to the teacher’s desk to 
request the hall pass in order to wash. 


An exercise like the one just illus- 
trated consumes all the time that the 
slow pupils have at their disposal. Con- 
stant use of this method through the 
years has convinced me that these hesi- 
tant and voluble ones are also slow in 
organizing their material satisfactorily. 
Should they be rushed, as was the junior 
whose example of writing appears on an 
earlier page, they will decidedly fall back 
to their ‘‘natural’”’ patterns, the patterns 
discussed at the beginning of this article. 
Consequently, my decision is that teach- 
ers must never hurry them, ask them for 
long themes, or expect wonders over- 
night. If they can learn to write a half- 
dozen sentences essential to a topic, they 
are, indeed, progressing. If, by the time 
they leave high school, they can repeat 
their performance in a theme containing 
three related paragraphs, most assuredly 
they have improved their writing ability. 

To sum up, I feel that I can sooner be 
of help to my slow pupils if, as soon as 
the term begins, I pigeonhole them as 
hesitant or voluble. 
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BOOKS FOR HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


Some have been kind enough to say that 
the book list, “Books for Children from 
Broken Homes” (English Journal, October, 
1949), has been helpful to other teachers. 
Therefore, I am sending you another list in 
hopes that it also may be useful. 

Last fall I knew that my English class 
would contain a handicapped child. Her 
handicap made participation in some activi- 
ties difficult. More serious was her attitude, 
which prevented any attempt to take part. 
I remembered a suggestion George R. Carl- 
sen had made in his class in “Literature for 
Adolescents” and decided to try to change 
her attitude by a group-reading exercise. 

Former sophomores and the librarian, 
Miss Arlene Russell, helped make this list of 
books containing handicapped characters. I 
secured copies of as many of the books as 
possible and added enough others, such as 
Seventeenth Summer and T-M odel Tommy, to 
keep the theme from being obvious. “Books 
’ To Meet Students’ Personal Needs” (Eng- 
lish Journal, November, 1947) contains a 
good list of such books. Students were asked 
to volunteer to read the books and to tell the 
class about them. If they did not mention 
the courage with which the character faced 
his handicap, I asked questions about this 
point. 

Did the plan accomplish my object? Of 
course, I cannot know, for a student’s life is 
complex. But before we finished the reports, 
the handicapped student had volunteered to 
try one of the difficult activities. 


FICTION CONTAINING HANDICAPPED 
CHARACTERS 


Bristow, “Tomorrow Is Forever” (man wound- 
ed in war) 

De Leevw, “Clay Fingers” (girl with a frac- 
tured back) 


FELSON, “Bertie Comes Through” (fat boy) 

Forses, “Johnny Tremain’” (boy with a 
crippled hand) 

GALLIco, “Snow Goose” (ugly man with a claw 
for a hand) 

Miers, “The Ivy Years” (college boy with an 
uncontrollable nervous twitching) 

Tunis, “The Kid Comes Back” (baseball player 
with injured leg) 


BIOGRAPHY OF HANDICAPPED CHARACTERS 


AppaMs, “Twenty Years at Hull House” (a 
hunchback) 

Burcess, “Who Walk Alone’ (a leper) 

Baker, “Out on a Limb” (a girl who lost a leg) 

GRAHAM, “Lou Gehrig” (a baseball player who 
was a victim of a progressive crippling) 

HatHaway, “Little Locksmith” (a girl with a 
tubercular disease of the spine) 

KELLER, “Story of My Life’ (a woman who 
was deaf and blind) 

L&E, Soul More Bent’? (young man crip- 
pled by polio) 

WARFIELD, “Cotton in My Ears” (a girl who 
was hard of hearing) 

IsaBEL V. ENO 
Waverty (Iowa) ScHoo. 


EVERYONE TALKS 


The president called the junior English 
class to order. One of his duties was to con- 
duct a lively and effectual class discussion of 
Booth Tarkington’s The Turmoil. When he 
read the questions for discussion, the same 
hands shot into the air. He was rather dis- 
heartened to have to depend consistently on 
the “faithful few” in the class of forty stu- 
dents. We decided to see what we could do 
with a group-discussion procedure in order 
to get everyone to voice an opinion. 

Five groups were formed of the students 
in the five rows (purely a matter of expedi- 
ency). A chairman to conduct the discus- 
sion (not to monopolize it) and a secretary 
to record the conclusions of the group were 
appointed arbitrarily (again to save time). 
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The questions which had been assigned for 

the day for chapters xxiv—xxvii were: 

1. Discuss Bibbs’s lovemaking. 

2. What do you think of Doc Gurney’s analysis 
of Mr. Sheridan and his life? 

3. Were Edith Sheridan and Bobby Lamhorn 
suited to each other? 

4. Comment on Bibbs’s description of the city 
in winter. 

5. What do you think would make good theme 
topics? (Each group was asked to produce at 
least three topics.) 


The groups were allowed twenty minutes for 
discussion. The room fairly buzzed with 
talk. I hope my colleagues teaching next to 
me weren’t too disturbed! 

After twenty minutes the class president 
called the groups back to their regular seats. 
He allowed each group a maximum of five 
minutes for the chairman and the secretary 
to report. In each group every student had 
contributed some opinion. The reactions to 
the questions were summarized concisely 
and surprisingly well. There was a wide 
range of opinions and very little duplication 
of ideas and conclusions in the various 
groups. The students began to realize what 
a fine study in family relationships this novel 
was. Of great immediate help were the 
theme topics, which were read and then 
handed to the president for a future writing 
assignment. How much more willingly 
would the students write from this list 
rather than from teacher-selected topics! 
Some of the best ones were: 


1. Bibbs’s Philosophy of Life and My Own 

2. The Difference between the European and 
the American Mind 

3. The Sheridan Family Relationship Contrast- 
ed with My Own Relationships 

4. Character Study of (any character or 
set of characters) 

5. The Effect of Big Business on American 
Life 

6. A Sequel to The Turmoil 


I asked the students to evaluate the ex- 
periment most freely and critically. Most of 
them said that they would like to follow the 
procedure again, since one of the important 
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results to them was becoming better ac- 
quainted with members of that group. The 
next time they suggested drawing numbers 
for formation of groups and election of the 
chairmen and the secretaries instead of the 
“row-and-appointed method.” But perhaps 
the outstanding satisfactory result for the 
class president and for the teacher was that 
everyone talked! 

MILDRED SOBOTKA 


POLYTECHNIC HiGH SCHOOL 
Lonc BEacu, CALIFORNIA 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE VIA THE JUNIOR RED 
CROSS 


The School Correspondence Program of 
the American National Junior Red Cross 
offers junior members of National Red 
Cross societies in many lands a chance to 
develop better mutual understanding. 
Groups of boys and girls in many countries 
correspond through the medium of attrac- 
tive, illustrated albums made by themselves 
as a part of regular classroom work. 

This type of communication influences 
more boys and girls than correspondence 
between individuals. It is also useful to 
classes studying geography, history, lan- 
guages, and many other subjects and often 
stimulates other parts of the Junior Red 
Cross program. 

The NCTE is co-operating at the present 
time, through a committee set up for that 
purpose, with the office of the Junior Red 
Cross in Washington in a study to determine 
the most desirable form for the International 
School Correspondence Program. 

The two papers which follow show what 
can be done in this connection on the junior 
and senior high school levels. The project in 
Baltimore arose from a highly specialized 
situation, while the one in Washington, 
D.C., evolved from a regular classroom ac- 
tivity: the study of the history and develop- 
ment of the national capital. 

ALMA BARKER 


MACFARLAND JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
WasuincTon, D.C. 
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A JUNIOR RED CROSS COMMUNI- 
CATION PROJECT 


To the teacher who wants to find an easy 
and pleasant means of motivation for his 
English classes, I suggest a Junior Red Cross 
Communication Project. 

In my own case I was faced with a diffi- 
cult problem. I had a class of forty seventh- 
graders who came to my classroom for his- 
tory and English during the first two periods 
every day. To keep them learning and happy 
for two hours at a time required thought and 
ingenuity. 

Since 1950 was the sesquicentennial anni- 
versary of the establishment of our national 
capital, we took that subject as our theme. 
After studying the history of our “home 
town,” it was decided that it would be in- 
teresting to tell someone else about our city, 
its beginning and development into the 
world capital it is today. 

We chose Finland as the country to which 
we would send our book. This was chiefly 
because the teacher knew a family in Hel- 
sinki with whom she had been correspond- 
ing for some time. 

Our plans were made before the Easter 
vacation. Each child chose the building, 
monument, park, or other interesting spot 
about which he wanted to write. During the 
holiday he made it his business to visit his 
chosen place, take notes and perhaps photo- 
graphs, or buy pictures or post cards if he 
chose. 

After vacation the notes, pictures, and 
other materials were brought in. If the col- 
lected information was insufficient, there 
were reference books in the classroom or li- 
brary to be consulted. This work was done 
during the history period. When English 
time came, we worked on the written form 
of the project. As each pupil’s work was 
finished, it was classified according to its 
position in our book. 

We discovered that we would need a table 
of contents and chapter headings to facili- 
tate our work. For this purpose an editorial 
committee was formed, which decided on 
the proper divisions of the book. Their sug- 
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gestions were discussed, modified, and 
finally approved by the group as a whole. 
Such chapter headings as ‘“‘Capitol Hill” and 
“A Walk down Seventeenth Street” gave 
an opportunity for grouping information 
about many buildings situated near one an- 
other, in one chapter. 

As we neared the end of our work, the 
class decided that a dedication would be 
appropriate. The editorial committee sug- 
gested the wording which was later com- 
bined and refined into its final form. 

The writing of the Foreword gave the 
committee and the class another chance to 
work together on their reasons for writing 
the book. 

The last task was to put the book in 
proper form to be sent away. A typing com- 
mittee enlisted older sisters and brothers, 
parents and friends, to help them. We wrote 
out definite instructions, with the help of 
the typing teacher, for the setup of each 
page, so that the book would present a uni- 
form appearance. Pictures were pasted in 
place, reinforcements applied to strengthen 
the perforations, and the book was assem- 
bled in its final form in a loose-leaf binder. 

When our project was completed, we 
“took stock” of our accomplishment. The 
pupils all agreed that they had enjoyed their 
work, had learned a great deal about our 
national capital, and had mastered a great 
many problems concerned with putting 
their own ideas into printed form. But first 
in importance they placed their opportunity 
to tell other boys and girls about the “capi- 
tal of the world.” 

Every locality has some place of interest. 
It may be the home of a famous American, 
the scene of a bit of early history, a literary 
shrine, an industrial plant, or a spot of 
scenic beauty. Teachers may utilize such 
topics for communication projects. The Na- 
tional Junior Red Cross Headquarters has 
lists of foreign cities and countries which 
have requested correspondence with Ameri- 
can schools. They are glad to supply the 
names of such schools or localities on re- 
quest. All communication projects are 
screened by the local Junior Red Cross 
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office and forwarded to the national head- 
quarters to be sent abroad. 
A. B. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
COMMUNICATE WITH THE 
JAPANESE 


One of the keynotes in composition teach- 
ing today is purposeful communication. One 
of the major objectives in the whole area of 
human relations is understanding other peo- 
ple, their way of life, their personal charac- 
teristics, their problems, their sense of 
values. A happy combination of these ob- 
jectives can be realized by a group of stu- 
dents desirous of knowing about the young 
people in another part of the world and of 
helping those same young people to know 
more about us. The experiences of many of 
our soldiers in Japan during and after the 
last war and of those who are overseas today 
are responsible for a natural interest among 
our high school students in the youth of that 
country. At Eastern High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland, that interest was increased 
by Miss Alice Calder, a teacher full. of 
enthusiasm for the Far East and well able 
through her own travel experiences to in- 
spire her girls to work on the plans for a 
junior Red Cross Communication Project on 
a senior high level. 

At the beginning of the whole project 
Room 128 on the first floor at Eastern was 
transformed into what seemed to be a bit 
of Japan itself. Beautiful dolls, exquisite 
pieces of handiwork, picturesque costumes, 
and innumerable souvenirs provided an at- 
tractive and interesting setting for the proj- 
ect and served as part of the actual motiva- 
tion of the work. It was not difficult, in these 
surroundings, for the teacher to awaken in 
the students a desire to hear about her trip 
to Japan, the beauty of the country, the 
friendliness of the people she met, and the 
great interest that those people had in all 
phases of life in America. 

As a natural follow-up of this concrete 
and lively motivation, the students wanted 
to know how this interest could be fostered 
and what they could do about it. The 
launching of the Junior Red Cross Com- 


munication Project seemed to be the most 
satisfactory answer for the teacher of Eng- 
lish, and it also seemed to offer an oppor- 
tunity to make a much-needed contribution 
to a worthy cause. 

Teacher and students together planned 
what they called a “Friendship Booklet” 
but what was really the kind of album that 
would meet the requirements of the Inter- 
national School Correspondence Program 
under the auspices of the American Junior 
Red Cross and still provide for the develop- 
ment of skill in communicating clearly, in 
selecting and organizing effectively, and in 
exercising ingenuity and creativeness. In 
fact, the whole semester’s work in composi- 
tion took on purpose and vitality. 

As the plan has evolved, it seems that the 
album is to have five major divisions. The 
first is to center around a letter of introduc- 
tion from a girl in America to a girl in Japan. 
This introductory letter is to contain, among 
other things, an invitation to the imaginary 
Japanese girl to visit Baltimore and to see 
and appreciate, through school and com- 
munity experiences, some of the wonders of 
this great country. 

The second section, to be called “A Day 
at Eastern High School,” will give far a way 
students a realistic picture of school life in 
this country as this typical high school is 
explained to the young visitor. It will also 
give many of Miss Calder’s girls an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the album either 
through the organization of explanatory ma- 
terial or through the planning and selection 
of illustrative material. After the day at 
school, the visitor will be taken home with 
the Eastern student. This will give the girls 
an opportunity to plan the third part of the 
booklet so as to include a description of an 
ideal American home and family with em- 
phasis on the features which contrast 
strongly with a parallel situation in Japan. 
Typical family experiences and leisure-time 
activities will also be included. Thus the 
American way of life will take on real mean- 
ing for those who are interested in all that 
is done here. 

During the days that follow or, I might 
say, during the pages that follow, sight- 
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seeing experiences will be planned, and Part 
IV, based on a study of the historical, cul- 
tural, and industrial phases of our city life, 
will do much to provide the students with 
opportunities for field trips, for letters of in- 
quiry and appreciation, and for expository 
and descriptive writing of material to be 
organized for final use when the class decides 
on what should be selected from all they 
gather to make our great city come to life 
for readers across the sea. 

The last part of the book, brief but sin- 
cere, will carry greetings to friends in Japan 
and will contain the “Sayonara” or pic- 
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The girls in Miss Calder’s classes have 
taken up the idea of this Friendship Booklet 
and are enthusiastically carrying out the 
plans that they made at the beginning of the 
project. This brief description of the work 
indicates the lines along which the booklet 
will develop, but it cannot convey the spirit 
that pervades the room or the eagerness of 
each one who is co-operating to do not only 
her share but also to add every possible 
contribution that will enable the class to 
produce an artistic and informative album 
they will be proud to send overseas. 


HELEN L. CHAMBERS 


turesque and symbolical farewell which so 
impressed the students when Miss Calder 
explained it. 


Boarp oF EpucATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Assignments? 


The teacher spoke forth in the dead of November, 
“Tomorrow’s the day we write sonnets, remember?” 

But Johnny was different: a problem child, 

So he raised his hand in rebellion wild, 
““A pox be upon it, 

I can’t write a sonnet, 

I won’t write a sonnet, 

My mind’s made up on it! 

But I’ll write you a ballad instead, tra-la, 

I'll write you a ballad instead!” 


“But ballads don’t come till the spring semester,” 
Said the teacher. “‘Aha!”’ said the brat, “‘I’ll test her!” 
“You mean dear old Bill, that Shakespearean goon, 
Could only write lyrics in the full of the moon?” 


The teacher glared back at Johnny Adonis 

And said in her coldest, “I make you this promise, 
You'll learn to write well, if you do as I tell; 

And you're sure to get ‘A’ if you do as I say.” 


So Johnny, intent on going to Yale, 

Wrote a sonnet, a dreary and impotent tale, 
With fourteen lines and ABBA rhyme... 
Burying his ballads for some other time. 


But later he didn’t quite feel like writing. 
Thoughts he’d had earlier were no longer biting. 


Yet Johnny got “A’s” . . . for conformity pays. 


SopH1a LESHING 
Norts# Hotitywoop ScHoor 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), 
ARCHIBALD A. HILL, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


THE USE OF SO AS AN INTENSIFIER 


In an article entitled “Language Atti- 
tude,” published in the September, 1930, 
issue of the English Journal, I drew two 
conclusions regarding the use of so as an 
intensifier in literary materials covering a 
period from Old English to 1930. These con- 
clusions were: 


1. So has been used, and still is, as a kind of 
quasi-intensifier in situations where, al- 
though it is not followed by an as- or a 
that-clause, there is some implied compari- 
son, some reference to a previous standard, 
idea, etc. 

. So has been used, and still is, as a pure or 
full intensifier; at least, in certain locutions 
the implied comparison is practically non- 
existent. 


N 


I also suggested that the teacher’s problem 
should be that of preventing the excessive 
use of this word in these two senses and that 
to exclude it entirely would be to deny the 
student the use of a very effective language 
tool. 

In the course of the investigation, I found 
examples of one or the other of these two 
constructions in the writings of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Keats, Browning, Hardy, Frost, Noyes, 
Henry James, Jr., Robert Bridges, Conrad, 
and others. At times, I found examples of 
both constructions in the work of the same 
author. Furthermore, I collected instances 
from such periodicals and newspapers as 
Scribner’s Magazine, Harper’s, the Nation, 
the New Republic, the Contemporary Review, 
the London Quarterly Review, the Times 
(London), the Washington Post, the Kansas 
City Times, and others. 

About two or three years ago I returned 
to this problem because many textbook- 
writers were still ignoring the facts of 
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usage which my study had revealed. In ex- 
amining some of the literary material which 
has been published since 1930, I soon dis- 
covered that there was no need for modify- 
ing the conclusions which I had arrived at 
about twenty years ago. The truth of this 
statement may be seen from the following 
examples, taken from among many which 
I have collected recently. They should con- 
vince any unbiased mind that the construc- 
tions are legitimate. 


GROUP I 


In each of these examples there is an im- 
plied as- or that-clause: 


“There can be few authors of such eminence 
who have drawn so little from their own roots, 
who have been so isolated from any surround- 
ings” (T. S. Eliot, “From Poe to Valéry,” Hud- 
son Review, II [autumn, 1949], 320). 


“In short, all three novels were probably a 
long way beyond what one would expect from 
so young a writer” (Granville Hicks, “The 
Reputation of James Gould Cozzens,” College 
English, X1 (January, 1950], 178). 


“Shakespeare ‘himself has passed through 
the doldrums, and Donne and Blake, so secure 
in present estimation, were once rescued from 
oblivion” (Herbert Read, “Wordsworth’s Phil- 
osophical Faith,” Sewanee Review, LVIII 
{autumn, 1950], 566). 

“Why was this generation which had been so 
ill used, which had so many grievances—why 
was it so lacking in youthful energies?’ (Oscar 
Handlin, “Yearning for Security,” Atlantic 
Monthly, CLXXXVII [January, 1951], 26). 


GROUP II 
In each of these examples there is prac- 
tically no implied comparison: 
“There was so much to write’ (Ernest Hem- 


ingway, “The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” The Fifth 
Column and the First Forty-nine Stories [New 
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York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938], quoted 
from Great Short Stories, ed. C. Neider [New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1950], p. 141). 


“Tt [Elizabethan drama] was so new for one 
thing; it only came into being thirty odd years 
before Shakespeare appeared” (David Cecil, 
Poets and Story-Tellers [New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1949], p. 6). 


“When he speaks of the mind being violated 
by an ideal, Mr. Eliot—in this as in so much 
else a romantic—is simply sharing the horror 
of the earlier romantics...” (Lionel Trilling, 
“Contemporary American Literature in Its 
Relation to Ideas,” American Quarterly, I [fall, 
1949], 199). 

“Fourteen years ago it seemed incredible 
that he was eighty, his mind was so active and 
his pen so sharp” (Brooks Atkinson, “Bernard 
Shaw,” New York Times, November 5, 1950, 
Sec. 2, p. 2). 


In conclusion, I wish to call the reader’s 
attention to Professor Pooley’s comments 
on this usage in his recent book, Teaching 
English Usage, where, among other things, 
he refers the reader to the following excerpt 
from the New English (Oxford) Dictionary: 


So (14): In affirmative clauses, tending to 
become a mere intensive without comparative 
force, and sometimes emphasized in speaking 
and writing. Used thus by King Alfred, Gower, 
Dryden, Richardson, Keats, Dickens, Mrs. 
Gaskell, and others. 


The use of so as a quasi-intensifier and as a 
pure intensifier is also listed as acceptable 
in Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
(1949) under so, adv., 2. a and b. 


RusSSELL THOMAS 


NorTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


“ANYTHING GOES” 


It is unfortunate, as Harold B. Allen has 
pointed out,’ that Mario Pei in his Story of 
Language? takes a dim view of the doctrine 
of usage. Professor Pei seems to object es- 

1 “All Is Not Gold,” College English, November, 
1950, pp. 106-7. 

2 Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1949. 
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pecially to the twice-quoted statement that 
“language is what people speak, not what 
someone thinks they ought to speak.” In 
Professor Pei’s opinion, furthermore, recog- 
nizing that language is what people speak 
“gives carte blanche and free play to 
all slang, colloquialisms and substandard 
forms” (p. 409). Professor Allen has just- 
ly condemned this charge that advocates 
of a realistic standard based on usage 
lack all sense of discrimination. We have 
standards; and Professor Pei, as an edu- 
cated and able writer, helps to form such a 
standard for educated writing. Realistically, 
his usage is good usage. Yet we know text- 
books, tests, and teachers who would take 
a very dim view of these perfectly normal 
locutions, which he uses: 


... there was equal confusion and fluctua- 
tion . . . [p. 133]. 

In addition to the original Chinese-English 
pidgin, there is the Melanesian variety... ; 
a variety used in New Guinea; one used by the 
Blackfellows of Australia; a beche-la-mar... 
that appears in Tahiti. . . [p. 302]. 

{Cf. R. W. Pence, A Grammar of Present-Day 
English (1947), p. 209: “A verb agrees with its 
subject even when the subject follows the verb.” 
For a more accurate statement see Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Scribner’s Handbook of English 
(2d ed., 1948), p. 221.] 


Other writers... claim that “a language is 
...” [p. 409]. 

(Cf. Sanders, Jordan, Limpus, and Magoon, 
Unified English Composition (1945), p. 176: 

“Incorrect: I claim that he’s right. (Use 
maintain.) 

“Correct: I claim my inheritance. (Claim 
means to demand as due.)”’ See The American 
College Dictionary.] 


The word has gotten crossed .. . [p. 252]. 

Some... have gotten into Brazilian dancing 
[p. agg}. 

(Cf. Jefferson, Peckham, and Wilson, Fresh- 
man Rhetoric and Practice Book (rev. ed., 1928), 
p. 647: “Gotten: obsolescent for the past par- 
ticiple got.” See the dictionaries.] 


There are no inhibitions, no restraints, no 
holds barred, provided semantic transfer is ac- 


‘ complished, which it usually is [p. 425]. 


{Cf. Summers and Patrick, College Composi- 
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tion (1946), p. 128: “The pronoun has a definite 
and single antecedent (not a clause or general 
idea). This antecedent is expressed (not implied) 
in a noun, another pronoun, a gerund, an in- 
finitive, a noun clause.” See pronoun in Web- 
ster’s New Collegiate.) 


Chinese, on the contrary, has carried the 
process of functional change farther than Eng- 
lish [p. 120]. 

Other tongues carry the distinction much fur- 
ther [p. 128]. 

[Cf. Ralph B. Allen, English Grammar (1950), 
p. 142: “Further and farthest are, however, used 
only of distance or time that is real.” See The 
American College Dictionary. 


The above, let me emphasize, is not in- 
tended to disparage Professor Pei’s usage, 
which is good usage. It is not intended to 
disparage the specific texts cited, all of 
which are very useful. It is intended to dis- 
parage make-believe standards of correct- 
ness which do not accurately describe the 
language of educated persons, either in 
speaking or in writing. 

That an advocate of usage need not give 
carte blanche even to an educaied and able 
writer is illustrated by this sentence: 


Translation of place-names are often curious 
[p. 68]. 


Whether Professor Pei or a printer is respon- 
sible, translation is not normally construed 
as a plural. 

Professor Pei’s implication that a stand- 
ard based on usage means “anything goes” 
would be less irksome if it were less com- 
mon. We advocates of a usage standard, 
however, are at least partially responsible 
for this opposition to a perfectly reasonable 
idea. In opposing eighteenth-century pre- 
cepts, we frequently lead others to believe 
that we advocate truck-drivers’ English for 
everyone; we frequently fail to make clear 
that we advocate no such thing. When I 
first became acquainted with the idea that 

3See, e.g., Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, “The 
Freshman Is King; or, Who Teaches Who?” College 


Composition and Communication, December, 1950, 
pp. 11-15. 


language is, and is not a mere bundle of 
prescriptions, the instructor made much of 
the slogan, ‘Whatever is, is right.” Apply- 
ing the quotation to language captured my 
fancy, but, two years later, the slogan did 
not serve as a useful bridge to the teaching 
of freshman composition. I too took, if 
not a dim, at least a perplexed view of the 
doctrine of usage. A more recent example is 
the title of Robert Hall’s justly praised 
Leave Your Language Alone!‘ Professor Hall 
makes amply clear that one conforms to 
standards under social penalty (p. 13); he 
makes equally clear that he is writing jour- 
nalistically in opposition to the commercial 
exploitation of linguistic insecurity (p. 9). 
Yet the title, which will be read by infinitely 
more people than will read the book, clearly 
implies that “anything goes.” In summariz- 
ing, Professor Hall explains why he used the 
title: 


But to return to our basic point: the message 
that linguistics has for our society at present is 
primarily the one that we have used as the title 
of this book: LEAVE YOUR LANGUAGE ALONE! 
We put it this way on purpose, to emphasize 
that any meddling with our language, by our- 
selves or others, in the name of “correctness,” 
of spelling, or of nationalism, is harmful [p. 248]. 


Sound as this passage, even out of context, 
is, the intelligent and determined purist is 
certain to object that Professor Hall is 
slighting the idea of social acceptability and 
the legitimate attempt to strive for greater 
clarity, forcefulness, or appeal. 

It is impossible, of course, to find absolute 
lines to separate justifiable improvement of 
sentences and diction, the illusions most of 
us have about educated speech, and the 
pedantry of those who would keep eight- 
eenth-century rules regardless. As we state 
our objections to pedantry, we should try 
to avoid overstatements that invite coun- 
terobjections. 

Rosert J. GEIST 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
‘Ithaca, N.Y.: Linguistica, 1950. 
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Report and Summary 
Nominations for NCTE Officers 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE OF 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
present the following slate of candidates for 
Council officers in 1952: 


For President: LENNox GREY, New York, New 
York 

For First Vice-President: HARLEN M. ADAMs, 
Chico, California 

For Second Vice-President: HELEN K. MACKIN- 
TOsH, Washington, D.C. 

For Secretary-Treasurer: W. WILBUR HATFIELD, 
Chicago, Illinois 

For Directors-at-Large (six to be elected): J. W. 
AsHTON, Bloomington, Indiana; ALTHEA 
Beery, Cincinnati, Ohio; Marte D. BRYAN, 
College Park, Maryland; Inez Frost, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Lou LABRANT, New 


York, New York; Irvin C. Potey, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


The slate will be voted upon next Thanks- 
giving in Cincinnati. The Nominating Com- 
mittee, selected by ballot of the Board of 
Directors in Milwaukee last November, in- 
cludes Marion C. Sheridan (chairman), Har- 
old A. Anderson, Angela M. Broening, 
Thomas Clark Pollock, and Edna L. 
Sterling. 

Additional nominations may be made by 
petition of twenty Directors accompanied 
by written consent of any person(s) so nom- 
inated and delivered to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Council at 211 West Sixty- 
eighth Street, Chicago 21, on or before Au- 
gust 15, 


About Education 


MANY OF TODAY’S PARENTS ARE 
perplexed or even alarmed by the differences 
between the courses in English which they 
had and the courses offered in modern 
secondary schools. In such states of mind 
parents can easily become tools of reaction- 
aries who wish to use them as a means of 
blocking educational progress in the public 
schools. The problem of how to interpret 
the modern school’s English curriculum to 
adult members of the community is thus an 
important one which should be squarely 
met. One means of accomplishing this task 
of public relations is the pamphlet, An In- 
terpretation of the Modern School’s English 
Program to the Layman. Written by Kansas 
Professor Oscar M. Haugh in consultation 
with high school teachers of English, the 
pamphlet is reprinted in the University of 
Kansas Bulletin of Education for February. 
Haugh relates in a brief but effective manner 


the changes which have required modifica- 
tion of the old reading and writing curricu- 
lum. He explains the new emphasis on 
speaking and listening. And he refutes in an 
incidental and disarming fashion the charges 
leveled at modern methods of teaching. A 
copy of the Bulletin can be obtained at cost 
by addressing the Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Kansas, at Lawrence. 
Haugh’s pamphlet or ones like it should be 
circulated in an attractive format to citizens 
in every community; good public relations 
are essential if improved teaching of English 
is to continue. 


THE NEED FOR BETTER PUBLIC 
relations is underlined in the report by 
NCTE delegates of the Third Off-the- 
Record Conference concerning Attacks on 
Educators, Education, and Educational 
Publications held recently in New York 
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City. National Council Representatives 
Marion Sheridan and Lennox Grey heard 
reports that public education is being at- 
tacked throughout the country. Frequently 
such attacks center on systems which have 
developed “progressive” curriculums. Real 
motives, however, are usually selfish rather 
than educational; in many areas it is groups 
interested in lower taxes or professional 
racketeers who initiate assaults. Local mal- 
contents receive ready assistance from such 
professional hatchetmen as Allen Toll and 
John T. Flynn. A number of influential 
magazines—often unwittingly—also aid in 
such campaigns. The usual cries are that 
modern schools are atheistic, that students 
do not learn enough facts, that ‘“‘progres- 
sive” education breeds ‘‘Reds.”’ To coun- 
teract this very real peril, the members of 
the Off-the-Record Conference urged edu- 
cators to meet the attack by informing the 
public of the facts through pamphlets, arti- 
cles, and work with community organiza- 
tions. It was emphasized that responsibility 
for such public relations falls upon the 
teachers as well as unon the administrators. 
The latter alone have proved to be ineffec- 
tive in a number of instances. 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
Council of Teachers of English have lost 
their employment because they refused to 
sign the oath prescribed in California’s Lev- 
ering Act. The first paragraph of the oath 
is a standard declaration of allegiance to the 
nation and the state. The paragraph which 
has aroused protest is this: 


And I do further swear (or affirm) that I do 
not advocate, nor am I a member of any party 
or organization, political or otherwise, that now 
advocates the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States or of the State of California by 
force or violence or other unlawful means; that 
within the five years immediately preceding the 
taking of this oath (or affirmation) I have not 
been a member of any party or organization, 
political or otherwise, that advocated the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States 
or of the State of California by force or violence 
or other unlawful means except as follows: 
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(Cf no affiliations, write in the words 
“No Exceptions’’) 


and that during such time as I am a member or 
employee of the 


(Name of Public Agency) 


I will not advocate nor become a member of any 
party or organization, political or otherwise, 
that advocates the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of the State of 
California by force or violence or other unlawful 
means. 


The critics of the law also object to these 
three paragraphs, which they assert make 
teachers subject to any orders of unpredict- 
able superiors and also destroy their tenure: 


3100. It is hereby declared that the defense 
of the civil population during the present state 
of world affairs is of paramount state impor- 
tance requiring the undivided attention and 
best efforts of our citizens. In furtherance of 
such defense and in the exercise of police power 
of the State in protection of its citizens all pub- 
lic employees are hereby declared to be civil 
defense workers subject to such civilian defense 
activities as may be assigned to them by their 
superiors or by law. 

3101. For the purpose of this chapter the 
term ‘‘civil defense worker’’ includes all public 
employees and all volunteers in any civilian 
defense organizations approved by the State 
Disaster Council. The term “public employees” 
includes all persons employed by the state or 
any county, city, city and county, state agency 
or public district, excluding aliens legally 
employed. 

3102. Subject to the provisions of Section 3 
of Article XX of the Constitution, all civil de- 
fense workers shall within the first 30 days of 
employment take and subscribe to the oath or 
affirmation required by this chapter. 


“A PROCEDURE FOR THE AP- 
praisal of the Mechanics of Group Discus- 
sion,” by R. Stewart Jones, appears in Pro- 
gressive Education for January. Jones re- 
corded the discussion and then measured 
the amount of silence time, the number of 
volunteers, the number of spontaneous 
(without raising hands?) contributions, 
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leader participation (in seconds), total num- 
ber of participations, and the number of 
students participating only in the last two- 
thirds of the period. He applied these meas- 
ures to two classes. One class proposed and 
planned its discussion and chose its leader. 
In the other (and academically better) class 
the instructor ordered the discussion, ap- 
pointed able leaders, and supplied a list of 
priming questions. The “democratic” group 
made the better showing by these measures. 
Four observers who did not know about the 
differences in the planning unanimously 
agreed that the appointed leader was the 
more directive and the other discussion 
more lively and interesting. Playing the 
recording back to the class that made it and 
discussing virtues and faults seemed to the 
students the most helpful part of the whole 
experiment. 


“LEADING GROUP DISCUSSION,” BY 
Maurice P. Hunt, in Social Education (Feb- 
ruary) in its lucid analysis and restatement 
of the aims and leading techniques of class- 


room discussion should be helpful to both 
the new and the experienced teacher. Pro- 
fessor Hunt first distinguishes between the 
values of discursive (conversational) and de- 
velopmental (problem-solving) discussion 
and then confines himself chiefly to the lat- 
ter, since it is the developmental discussion 
which “provides one of the highest types of 
learning situations which we can create for 
our students.” He analyzes, respectively, 
with lively illustrations, the selection of dis- 
cussion topics (be sure they are suitable; the 
best ones will be related to vital controver- 
sial issues); the phrasing of the topic (be 
specific enough so your age group can grasp 
it intellectually); the preparation of the 
teacher (scholarly preparation is necessary; 
don’t get the students arguing about some- 
thing you are ignorant about); the prepara- 
tion of the class (sufficient preliminary dis- 
cussion is necessary if students are to under- 
stand the issues); and hints on getting the 
discussion under way and then conducting 


it. 


“FOLKLORE FOR THE SCHOOL,” BY 
Philip D. Jordan, appears in the same issue 
of Social Education. This is a sensible article 
in which the author makes clear that the 
teaching of American literature and Ameri- 
can history can be enhanced by use of folk- 
lore but that in itself it is no substitute for 
either. Its best use is by indirection. “If folk- 
lore can be integrated normally and natu- 
rally with all those areas that have to do 
with the American pattern, then it will add 
immensely to the pupil’s understanding and 
appreciation of the forces that have moulded 
him and his society.” 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE RE- 
cently made a few guesses as to what our 
schools will be like fifty years from now. 
Here they are: community colleges will be 
common; compulsory attendance age will be 
boosted to eighteen or twenty; adult educa- 
tion will be booming; differences between 
city and rural schools will have faded; all 
teachers wiil have had at least five years of 
training; competition for grades will be a 
thing of the past; modern foreign languages 
will be as usual an elementary-school course 
as arithmetic, but Latin will have vanished; 
all subject matter in the grades will be “‘in- 
tegrated,” while separate subjects in high 
schools and colleges will be on the way out. 


IN “GUIDANCE TOWARD COLLEGE 
Preparation” (School and Society for 
February 24) Arthur E. Traxler defines 
such guidance as “the development of abili- 
ties related to the higher mental processes 
and all round personality growth, to the end 
that the individual will be able to derive 
maximum profit from further education.” 
The foundation, he states, to a larger degree 
than we sometimes realize, rests upon the 
basic skills of reading, number facility and 
understanding, spelling, and language ex- 
pression. Guidance toward college prepara- 
tion should include the early identification 
and correction of weaknesses in basic skills 
(students can learn them). Moreover, such 
guidance should start back in the sixth grade 
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and from the beginning should be a joint 
venture between the school and the home, 
which should follow the development of the 
child together and plan with the child as a 
team. Among the preparatory measures 
taken should be an early appraisal of the stu- 
dent’s general scholastic aptitude and con- 
sideration of that aptitude in relation to in- 
dividual goals. Counseling philosophy and 
practice should be midway between direc- 
tive and nondirective. 


MAN’S TENDENCY TO USE AND RE- 
use a metaphor until it is thought of as a 
statement of fact is the subject of the lead 
article in the winter number of ETC.: A 
Review of General Semantics. In it Weller 
Embler traces briefly the ways in which the 
dominant metaphors used by creative 
writers in previous eras reflected the ruling 
philosophy of their times. He then proceeds 
to his major point, which is that, when a 
metaphor is new, popular, and apt, those 
who find their attitudes implicit in the meta- 
phor construe the metaphor to be not merely 
a felicitous figure of speech but a statement 
of fact. When such metaphors deal with po- 
litical and social beliefs, the metaphors can 
become dangerous weapons. ‘When we take 
figurative language literally, we are in dan- 
ger of behaving as if something were true 
which is manifestly not true unless we pro- 
ceed to make it so.” Thus, says Embler, 
“if we say enough times that men are like or 
look like bacteria, and if we see enough pic- 
tures showing the resemblance, we shall 
soon begin to behave toward men as we 
behave toward bacteria.” To avoid such 
false behavior patterns, he advises a renewed 
emphasis upon making nice distinctions and 
a knowledge of subtle differences as well as 
an understanding of analogies. Man should 
not be “striving to cut each particular to 
the same pattern” but should be seeking 
“just and workable relationships among 
dissimilars.” 


PRACTICAL ADVICE ON PLAY-CAST- 
ing is offered by Allen Crafton in the winter 
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issue of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre Quar- 
terly. Crafton believes that, before the direc- 
tor holds tryouts, candidates should have 
heard the entire play and been given general 
explanations concerning the work and spe- 
cific exposition of the characters in it. The 
director must carefully select scenes for 
reading which are representative of the 
characters and require the expression of 
emotions. Concerning the actual tryouts 
and subsequent casting, Crafton advises: 
(1) do not expect trained technique; look for 
potential acting qualities; (2) individuals 
often try out for parts for which they are 
unqualified, overlooking ones which they 
can do well; (3) don’t confuse personality 
and acting ability; (4) allow for shyness and 
a lack of confidence; (5) casts should be 
tentative until well along in the production. 
Speaking as a little-theater director rather 
than as a teacher of drama, he also warns 
that parts in public performances should not 
be assigned to candidates because the expe- 
rience would be good for them as individuals 
but rather because they are the best avail- 
able for the parts concerned. In school 
dramatics—where the finished products are 
less important—the reverse may occasion- 
ally be desirable. 


READING INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
Slow Learner in the Secondary School is a 
slender monograph (fifty-five pages) pre- 
pared by the California State Committee 
on Developmental Reading. It appears in 
the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals for February. 
Section I treats instruction for “mentally 
retarded” children (I.Q. 50-75); Section IT, 
for “slow learners” (I.Q. 76-90). Section 
III is a chart or outline for diagnosis of and 
prescription for special difficulties in read- 
ing. The committee defines “reading” to in- 
clude all four communications skills, and 
the other three are quite as important in 
their report as is reading in the usual sense. 
The “experience lessons” recommended for 
the “mentally retarded” are apparently an 
adaptation of primary-grade procedure. The 
slow learners also compose much of their 
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own reading matter. All the topics for both 
groups are near at home and vital to them. 


TOO MANY TEACHERS EMPHASIZE 
the negative things we know about slow 
learners rather than a number of positive 
factors, according to W. B. Featherstone in 
the February Clearing House. Professor 
Featherstone admits such known negatives 
as the fact that the mental development of 
slow learners proceeds at a slower rate and 
on a lower level than similar development in 
average learners and that slow learners can 
never acquire some things that a rapid 
learner acquires without effort. He urges, 
however, that such negatives not be over- 
stressed. Teachers are asked to think also in 
terms of the encouraging positive facts 
which enter the picture. Among these are: 
(1) Slow learners can think, reason, ab- 
stract, generalize, interpret, and draw con- 
clusions—though not on so profound a level 
as quicker students. (2) If given an oppor- 
tunity appropriate to their capacities, slow 
learners develop quite as wholesome social 
personalities as others. (3) Developmental 
characteristics (but not rates) are very simi- 
lar in both the slow and the average learner. 
The slow learner who is a problem child or a 
delinquent is often that way not because of 
his rate of learning but because of the failure 
of his teachers and other adult associates to 
recognize his virtues as well as his faults. 


JOURNALISM STUDENTS AND JOUR- 
nalism teachers will be interested in “I 
Asked the Soviet Embassy,” by Charles 
Simms, in the March Extension (national 
Catholic monthly). Simms, an eighteen- 
year-old boy worried about the interna- 
tional situation, last summer was visiting in 
Washington. On the spot he decided he 
would just ask the Russians themselves why 
they talk and act as they do about peace, 
war, propaganda, etc. He rang the Soviet 
embassy doorbell and gained admittance 
by asking for a copy of the Soviet constitu- 
tion to help in writing a term paper! There 
followed a long conversation with an em- 
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bassy attaché in which Simms, as he reports 
it, asked many boyishly direct and undiplo- 
matic questions and received direct and 
astounding answers. For example, he in- 
quired of the Soviet attaché why we don’t 
get exchange students from Russia as we do 
from other nations. He was told that Rus- 
sian students are not sent to the United 
States “because we know that they would 
be mistreated, beaten, and tortured.” 


FROM “A NOTE TO TEACHERS AND 
Students” in the February Consumers’ Re- 
search Bulletin concerning requests for in- 
formation which that publication has re- 
ceived from students it is evident that such 
letters should be read by their teachers be- 
fore postage is wasted on them. The spe- 
cific examples given of some of the illiterate 
and unorganized missives received by Con- 
sumers’ Research should make any teacher 
reading them blush with shame that any one 
of them should have been permitted to leave 
a classroom. More clearly defined objectives, 
greater attention to basic skills, and a few 
hints on professional courtesy would make 
the writing of such requests more effective 
educationally and cause fewer headaches to 
the organizations receiving them. 


“THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA” 
is an excellent weekly column written by 
Alan Dent for the J/lustrated London News. 
It is a world in which the American film 
plays but a repertory role, and for the 
American interested in the film productions 
of Europe regular perusal of Dent’s column 
is one of the most expedient ways we know 
to keep informed on the subject. 


FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO TRAVEL 
this summer in organized tours, NEA Tours 
are once again being offered to members of 
the Association. Itineraries lasting from 
twelve days to eight weeks have been ar- 
ranged throughout the North American 
continent and to Europe, Hawaii, and 
Cuba. Inclusive costs begin at $209. A 
free descriptive booklet is available from 
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the NEA at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


TO HELP TEACH INTERNATIONAL 
understanding, the NEA has launched the 
United Nations Educational Service. The 
service maintains a teacher representative 
at the UN, selects and distributes teaching 
materials and classroom units, and pub- 
lishes a biweekly newsletter for teachers. 


USING A BAKER’S DOZEN OF THE 
recently published volumes of short stories 
as his springboard, Leslie A. Fiedler in the 
winter Kenyon Review launches forth into 
a lively essay on “Style and Anti-style in 
the Short Story.” The current spate of 
short-story anthologies and collections, he 
finds, gives ample evidence that there are a 
hopeless confusion of standards and an 
over-all poverty of performance in the short 
story. There is no common agreement as 
to what a short story is, and this has led to 
the defining of writing by genre and the 
establishment of “chummy little groups 
trying to live up to the canons of a particu- 
lar kind of story as if it were ‘the short 
story.’” Asa result the short story has fallen 
heir to various alien obligations. The im- 
pulse toward the artificial has been strength- 
ened, and the prestige of the plot has been 
undermined, “crushed between the upper 
and nether millstones of theme and sym- 
bol.” Invention has become as suspect as 
draftsmanship in painting, and the writer 
has become the exponent of focus, “the care- 
fully plotted ‘shot’ of the candid camera 
man.” The general inadequacy of the short 
story, Fiedler thinks, is the failure in style, 
and that failure derives from. “the underly- 
ing inability to make enough of essential 
contemporary experience amenable to the 
control of language.” It is only in science 
fiction, he says, with all its frailties, that 
we get “lively spontaneous manifestation 
in the contemporary short story.” He thinks 
that it is the business of the more serious 
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The newsletter, titled UNIT (United Na- 
tions Information for Teachers), contains 
firsthand news of the UN, suggestions for 
teaching, and news of books, pamphlets, 
and audio-visual aids dealing with world 
understanding. For information concerning 
membership, which is on a school rather 
than an individual basis, write to the service 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


writers to be moving into this field ‘“‘in at- 
tempt to redeem neo-Gothic horror for the 
total, subtle mind, as Poe redeemed it from 
the early German exponents of schrecklich- 
keit.” For terror to be truly redeemed, hu- 
manized for use in moving fiction, he con- 
cludes, it must be understood as real evil. To 
that task the contemporary short-story 
writer should apply himself. 


“THE CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY: 
1951” is treated editorially by Ray B. 
West, Jr., in the winter Western Review. 
West is more cheerful about it than Fiedler. 
The short story of today, he points out, 
shows the influence in varying degrees of 
four writers of the past, James, Joyce, 
Chekhov, and Kafka. He discusses this in- 
fluence as he sees it evidenced in the same 
crop of short stories of which Fiedler writes. 
For a really merry treatment of the craft of 
the writer, however, we must refer you to 
the series of articles by T. S. Watt in the 
December and January issues of Punch. 
Also, don’t overlook the lead article in this 
issue of the English Journal! 


NUMEROUS MYTHS HAVE ARISEN 
concerning Nobel prize-winner William 
Faulkner, perhaps because he has kept aloof 
from literary teas and suchlike nonsense. 
In the January Partisan Review Harvey 
Breit, who is a personal friend and a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the New York 
Times Book Review, undertakes to dispel a 
few of these legends. In the first place, he 
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says, Faulkner is not isolated, nor is he a 
recluse. He is a busy, active man who runs 
his own good-sized farm in Mississippi. Nor 
is he rude and illiterate but rather courteous 
and extremely well read. The impact of a 
first meeting is “intactness.” He is not vio- 
lent but “intense and of a deep neutrality.” 
He is incorruptible. “He contains many of 
the characteristics that force men into con- 
fusion and compromise, but he himself acts 
with simplicity and conducts himself with- 
out compromise.” Finally, he is “an un- 
Marxian man who believes in choice.” In- 
cidentally, Faulkner is also married, and 
Bennett Cerf reports that Seventeen has com- 
missioned his daughter, Jill Faulkner, to 
write of her experiences in accompanying 
her father to Stockholm to receive the Nobel 
prize. For the full text of Faulkner’s mag- 
nificent acceptance speech see the New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review, January 14, 
or the Saturday Review of Literature, Febru- 


ary 3. 


THE WRITINGS OF JAMES GOULD 


Cozzens are revaluated in the winter Pa- 
cific Spectator by Frederick Bracker, who 
considers his four major novels to be The 
Last Adam, Men and Brethren, The Just 
and the Unjust, and Guard of Honor. Bracker 
regards Cozzens as a philosophic novelist in 
the same sense as George Eliot is, because 
he has a passion for analyzing and explaining 
what he observes. “Man thinking, as well as 
man acting, is Cozzens’ subject matter,” 
says Bracker. Cozzens values maturity 
above all else, Bracker continues. The typi- 
cal Cozzens’ hero is the middle-aged man 
who is fully formed, aware of his powers, not 
inhibited by a knowledge of his weaknesses, 
and hence assured. But Cozzens’ ‘“‘concep- 
tion of people, like his conception of society, 
is curiously static.” For another revaluation 
of Cozzens’ novels see Granville Hicks’s 
article in the English Journal (January, 
1950). 
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A REVALUATION OF THE WORKS OF 
Robert Louis Stevenson, by Christopher 
Isherwood, appears in the March Tomorrow. 
He replaces the legendary figure of Steven- 
son as the beloved storyteller who gladly 
sacrificed his life for art far from home with 
a portrait of a highly complex creature who 
is much more interesting. Stevenson, Isher- 
wood thinks, throughout his life was strug- 
gling between his inherited Puritanism and 
his natural inclinations. His protagonists, in 
the flesh, were first his stern Scotch father 
and later his “violent” and “benevolently 
tyrannical” wife. Isherwood first identifies 
Stevenson with Barrie’s Peter Pan (Barrie 
and Stevenson were close friends), suggest- 
ing that Peter’s conflicts were Stevenson’s, 
and then argues that Treasure Island is not 
just the account of a particular treasure 
hunt but a definite statement of a treasure- 
hunt daydream. But the symptoms of a ten- 
sion which was dominant in Stevenson’s 
character are most clearly expressed in Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, where Stevenson’s 
own mental conflict is projected through 
those two characters. His last work, the un- 
completed Weir of Hermiston, Isherwood 
thinks, shows that Stevenson died with 
genius unimpaired and growing. The same 
issue of Tomorrow also includes a charac- 
teristic essay by Oliver St. John Gogarty 
entitled ‘“My Friends Stephens and Dun- 
sany.” It contains both biographical remi- 
niscence and critical comment concerning 
the nature and quality of their writings. 


BRITISH LAUREATE JOHN MASE- 
field writes two autobiographic essays in the 
Atlantic for March and April. Titling them 
“The Joy of Story-telling,” Masefield 
relates the way in which he turned to writ- 
ing as a profession and mentions the persons 
and influences which shaped his career. The 
cover of the March Aflantic features a 
painting of the poet against a background 
of seascapes and glimpses of English sport- 
ing life. 
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New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY. By James 
Jones. Scribner’s. $4.50. 
Gentlemen—rankers out on a spree, 
Damned from here to eternity, 
God ha’ mercy on such as we, 
Ba! Yah! Bah! 
KIPLING 


The young author writes out of firsthand ex- 
perience a novel not of war but of the army. 
The setting is Hawaii just before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Out of the human raw material 
of the United States Regular Army, Jones tells 
a merciless story of men caught in a life which 
has few illusions. Some of the men are or have 
been capable of rising to better things, but their 
daily living is revolting. There are women, too. 
The author uses vulgar language to express 
their thoughts and actions. A devastating pic- 
ture which enforces the conviction that the 
flotsam and jetsam of war and its aftermath are 
as dangerous to society as are bombs and artil- 
lery. 861 pages. 


WORLD SO WIDE. By Stnctair LEwts. Ran- 
dom House. $3.00. 


When his wife was killed in an automobile 
accident, Hayden Chart, Colorado architect, 
thirty-five, decided to spend a year in Europe. 
He went to Florence not as a tourist but as an 
enthusiastic student of the culture of medieval 
Italy. There he became one of the American 
colony. An unflattering picture of Europe of 
today and of the American animal abroad. 
Many characters, much conversation; satire, 
ridicule, pretense. Lewis makes his points, but 
the story is less forceful than earlier books. 


THE BALANCE WHEEL. By Taytor CaLp- 
WELL. Scribner’s. $3.50. 


Time: 1913 through World War I. The four 
Wittmann brothers owned a precision tool 
company founded by their father. Charles, elder 
son, “the balance wheel,” scrupulously honest, 
saw war coming and determined to deny pat- 
ents belonging to the firm to enemies of the 


United States. As in Dynasty of Death, the 
author has drawn a convincing picture of dis- 
cord, envy, and malice among members of a 
family. An excellent study of a nation divided 
by racial interests, religion, bitter disapproval 
of war, and both selfish and unselfish interests. 
Long, interesting. 


THE EYES OF REASON. By STEFAN HEyM. 
Little, Brown. $3.75. 


A novel of the recent violent changes and 
the political cross-currents of life in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Three brothers—a doctor, an indus- 
trialist, and an intellectual—and their families 
are representative. 


MORNING JOURNEY. By James HItton. 
Little, Brown. $3.00. 


Hollywood background. Carey Arundel was 
unhappily married to Paul, a film producer. 
After divorce, Carey married again, but, when 
she learned that Paul had wrecked his life, she 
dedicated hers to building him up. Hilton fans 
may not cheer for it, but it is a Literary Guild 
selection for March. 


THE AGE OF LONGING. By ARTHUR 
KoEsTLER. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The setting is Paris of the mid-fifties. Hydie, 
an American girl educated in Europe, had a feel- 


. ing of insecurity. She turned to Nikitin, a Com- 


munist who professed to love her, as she 
searched for a belief to cling to. Eventually she 
realized that Nikitin was corrupt. A study of 
doubt and longing in an age of insecurity. It 
makes us think. Powerful! 


ROUND THE BEND. By NeEvit SHUTE. 
Morrow. $3.50. 


A story with a religious element. Connie, a 
half-Chinese engineer working on an African 
freight airline, preaches a religion of work and 
eventually becomes a Messiah-like figure to 
thousands of Orientals. Appealing. March co- 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE GROTTO. By Grace ZARING STONE 
(ETHEL VANCE). Harper. $3.00. 


Widowed Celia Thorne was a devoted mother 
—a too-devoted mother. Her son was nineteen 
now, and she was a bit doubtful about some of 
his boy friends. She took him to Europe, and, 
when a trusted older man invited them to visit 
him in Italy, she eagerly accepted. She was a 
bit puzzled by the Italians and shocked when 
she discovered that their elderly host had homo- 
sexual designs. She took steps to free the boy 
from herself and from the man. Not a pretty 
story but handled deftly and written with 
dignity. 


NO TEARS FOR HILDA. By ANDREW 
GaRVE Harper. $2.50. 


Max had just returned from England to find 
his friend George accused of wife murder. No- 
body seemed to know much—or anything— 
about Hilda, and Max at once undertook to 
find out why Hilda had been killed and by 
whom. His experiences as detective and the 
manner in which he reconstructed Hilda’s past 
are clever and quite remarkable. Hilda had 
been known by the few as a dull, uninteresting 
person—which she was not. 


TROUBLED SLEEP. By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. 
Knopf. $3.50. 


The Age of Reason and The Reprieve pre- 
ceded this volume. Some characters are in all 
three books. In June, 1940, France fell. Sartre 
tells the story with sympathy and understand- 
ing. There follows a stark and horrifying por- 
trayal of the disintegration of a defeated people 
—no glory of battle, no high adventure, no 
shouts of “Excelsior!” (Existentialism, the crit- 
ics will say.) Many characters, many situations, 
much conversation (obscene language), a tough 
story of men at war. Why? 


THE ISLANDERS. By JosEPH AUSLANDER 
and AUDREY WURDEMANN. Longmans. $3.00. 


In a small town on the west coast of Florida 
live Greek sponge fishers. To the old people life 
as their forebears knew it is enough. The young 
people want to break away from the parents’ 
pattern. Dignity of the human spirit contrasts 
with bitterness, passion, and tragedy. Beauti- 
fully written. 
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EARLY STORIES. By E.tzaBetH BoweEN. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


Twenty-five short stories written between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-three. The reader 
may marvel at the perceptiveness of youth. 
Preface by the author, who says, “The short 
story has grown up considerably since 1926.” 


FOLLOW ME EVER. By Cnartes E. But- 
LER. Pantheon. $2.50. 


The background is an American air base in 
a small English coastal town during World 
War II. Ellis, hero of the story, is a being apart. 
Imagery, fantasy, the miraculous—all play a 
poignant part in this strange story. Written 
with both restraint and intensity. 


THE SPUR. By ArpytH KENNELLY. Messner. 
$3.00. 


A psychoanalytic study of the brilliant 
young actor who killed Lincoln. ““The man who 
kills Lincoln can be sure of immortality,” he 
reasoned. The author finds in Booth’s home life 
—his narcissistic love of his sister and his 
jealousy of his brother Edwin—the beginnings 
of twisted, thwarted fanaticism that drove him 
to his doom. Very interesting is the story of the 
days following the assassination as Booth with 
a broken ankle mounted his horse and began a 
flight to Virginia, where he hoped to be wel- 
comed as a hero. History and fiction are com- 
bined. 


THE PLAYS OF EUGENE O'NEILL. Rev. 
ed. 3 volumes boxed. Random House. $15.00. 


Presumably the final edition of thirty plays 
of the chief American dramatist of this century. 
Appropriate format: quality green buckram, 
stamped in gold; durable paper, tinted title- 
pages, and elegant ten-point type. More con- 
venient than a single volume. 


INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. By Marx 
VAN Doren. Duell, Sloan. $4.00. 


An anthology of four hundred British and 
American poems, extending from the thirteenth 
to the twentieth century. Mr. Van Doren has 
analyzed thirty poems, to help the reader 
“sharpen his gaze and refine his hearing.”’ In 
the Preface he says, “This book was undertaken 
in the belief that poetry is best discovered 
through careful reading of a few good poems.” 
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Glossary of Terms. Indexes of Authors, Titles, 
and First Lines. 556 pages. 


FRIENDLY ANECDOTES. Collected and ar- 
ranged by Irvin C. and RuTtH VERLENDEN 
Potey. Harper. $1.50. 

A modest, friendly little volume of Quaker 
anecdotes. Their average rating as humor is 
high, and the telling is skilful. Some of them 
turn on the religious customs of Friends, but 
they do not parade piety. 


Reprints 


THE BRAVE BULLS. By Tom Lea. Pocket 
Books. $0.25. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP. By Harry LEon 
Witson. Pocket Books. $0.25. 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS. By ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY. Bantam. $0.35. 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Cuar.es 
TERROT. Bantam. $0.25. 


CATALINA. By W. Somerset MAUGHAM. 
Bantam. $0.25. 


EVERED. By BEN AMEs WILLIAMS. Bantam. 
$0.25. 


Nonfiction 


THEODORE DREISER. By F. O. Mat- 
THIESSEN. ‘“‘American Men of Letters Series.” 
Duell, Sloan. $3.50. 


The first chapter deals with the poverty of 
Dreiser’s boyhood and the significance of his 
early life in relation to his later dread of pov- 
erty and defeat which was a source of his power 
as a writer. “His fiction would rise from deep 
rhythms of feeling.’’ Lengthy discussions of his 
newspaper days, young manhood, tragedies of 
life, philosophy, politics, and religion. Dreiser 
was caught by an overwhelming sense of the 
flow of life, mysterious beyond any probing. 


WILLA CATHER: A CRITICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION. By Davm DaicueEs. Cornell 
University Press. $2.75. 


An appraisal of twelve novels, four volumes 
of short stories, poems, and shorter pieces. Full 
synopses and many quotations. Sincere appre- 
ciation for her earlier work and sympathetic 
regret for the nostalgia of her last writing. A 
perceptive understanding of the prairie life of 
the Midwest and the rich influence which the 
people she knew in her childhood had upon her 
understanding of human beings. 


THE WORLD OF WILLA CATHER. By 
Miprep R. BENNETT. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


The author has for some years lived in Willa 
Cather’s old home—Red Cloud, Nebraska. She 
knows some of the people who still remember 
Miss Cather and the many descendants of 
other old friends and neighbors. To Miss Cather 


these early pioneers did not live narrow lives, 
and most of the characters in her novels were 
drawn from them and their experiences. An en- 
joyable book, charmingly written. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE. By MarGaret CASE 
HARRIMAN. Rinehart. $3.00. 


The “Circle,” which met at New York’s Al- 
gonquin Hotel, consisted of Dorothy Parker, 
Heywood Broun, Alexander Woollcott, Robert 
Benchley, George Kaufman, Edna Ferber, 
Robert Sherwood, and other famous wits and 
writers of the twenties and thirties. The author 
pictures entertainingly their mannerisms, quips, 
and wisecracks, as well as their ideals and ac- 
complishments. Clever drawings by Hirschfeld. 
The Circle was responsible for the founding of 
the New Yorker. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. By T.S. Extor. Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. 45. $1.50. 


The first Theodore Spencer Memorial Lec- 
ture at Harvard, also printed in the Alélantic. 
After a tribute to Eliot’s friend Spencer, it tries 
to find the secrets of successful verse plays 
(which become poetry in spots) by examining 
some of Shakespeare’s successes and Eliot’s own 
attempts. Eliot considers the verse play desirable 
because it can work unnoticed upon the feelings 
of the audience and can carry connotations 
which cannot be expressed directly. 


THE KENYON CRITICS: STUDIES IN 
MODERN LITERATURE FROM THE 
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NEW BOOKS 


“KENYON REVIEW.” Edited by Joun 
Crowe Ransom. World. $4.00. 


; Typical utterances from the magazine which 
is almost the official organ of the New Criticism. 
For the serious student of literature. 


THE DROOD MURDER CASE: FIVE 
STUDIES IN DICKENS’ “EDWIN 
DROOD.” By Ricuarp M. Baker. Univer- 
sity of California Press. $3.00. 


Studies of Dickens’ unfinished novel. Was 
Drood actually murdered? Who was Dick 
Datchery? Who was the Opium Woman, and 
why did she pursue John Jasper? Baker answers 
these questions. He examines letters written by 
Dickens, earlier Dickens stories, and stories 
which Dickens edited for publication. He iden- 
tifies John Jasper with Dickens himself. 


THE SACRED RIVER. By L. A. G. Strone. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.75. 


Mr. Strong discusses eight points of focus 
which have influenced him in his study of Joyce: 
vivid memories of Dublin as Joyce knew it as a 
child and the same city ten years later; interest 
in singing and the subconscious mind; a taste 
for metaphysical speculation; practice in writ- 
ing and an interest in the borderland where one 
level of consciousness shades into another; Irish 
blood and love of Ireland; frequent recourse to 
Shakespeare, Swift, and Blake; and belief in 
Christian revelation. 


THE FRASER. By Bruce Hutcuison. Rine- 
hart. $4.00. 


Forty-second volume of the “Rivers of 
America Series.”” The Fraser, says Mr. Hutchi- 
son, is one of the basic political and economic 
facts of America. This is the story of its dis- 
covery and development, with emphasis upon 
its importance. Gold, the fur trade, salmon fish- 
ing, the first inhabitants, old trails, are the sub- 
jects of interesting accounts. A choice river 
book for collectors. Illustrated. 


“THE AMERICAN ARTS LIBRARY”: 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH ART. By 
Ruta Apams. CURRIER AND IVES. By 
F. A. ConNINGHAM. World. $1.00 each. 


A new and attractive series on folk art. In- 
cluded are Pennsylvania Dutch Art, Currier 
and Ives, American Rugs, American Glass, 
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American Silver, Early American Firearms. 
Illustrated in black and white, with seven pages 
of color plates. Currier and Ives prints and the 
Pennsylvania Dutch are much in favor, and this 
full information should satisfy a demand. Each 
seventy-two pages, about 5 X 7}. 


THE PARIS WE LOVE: Edited by Dorté 
OcrizEK. “‘World in Color Series.”” McGraw- 
Hill. $6.50. 


A gay and colorful paneer with more 
than three hundred full-color illustrations and 
nineteen maps. Writers include André Maurois, 
Jean Cocteau, Jules Romains, André Bender, 
and others. Opens with the Middle Ages. Ar- 
ranged in geographical districts and under such 
heads as, ‘““The Home of the Epicure,” “Paris 
Nights,” “Montmarte Art in Paris,” “The 
Latin Quarter,” “The Ballad of the Champs- 
Elysées,” and many others. Brilliant full-color 
reproductions of masterpieces. The many other 
colored illustrations are very beautiful. 


HIS EVE IS ON THE SPARROW. By ETHEL 
WatTeERS and CHARLES SAMUELS. 
day. $3.00. 


A cheerful autobiography of the colored ac- 
tress, Ethel Waters. A truly surprising story of 
a woman who made good against fearful obsta- 
cles and through it all kept her religious faith. 
Thought-provoking. Co-selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club for March. 


MY PATIENTS WERE ZULUS. By JAMEs 
B. McCorp with Joun Scotr Dovctas. 
Rinehart. $3.00. 


Dr. McCord and his family arrived in Dur- 
ban, South Africa, in 1899. In time they built 
clinics, dispensaries, and a nurses’ training 
school. With the aid of his wife he established a 
pleasant relationship with the Zulus, started a 
school for Zulu doctors, and built a hospital. He 
was retired by the American Missionary Board 
in 1940—when he reached seventy. 


STATEMENT ON RACE. By AsHLEY Mon- 
TAGUE. Schuman. $2.00. 


The paragraphs of the “UNESCO State- 
ment by Experts on Race Problems” are re- 
printed one by one with elaborations by the 
editor of the original statement. In sum, bio- 
logical differences between ethnic groups are 
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due to prolonged differences of environment 
and do not extend to mental and moral capaci- 
ties (of infants). 


RED MEN CALLING ON THE GREAT 
WHITE FATHER. By KATHERINE C. 
TuRNER. University of Oklahoma Press. 
$3.75. 

“Brothers,” said the century-old Creek, 
Speckled Snake, “I have listened to a great 
many tales from our great fathers. But they 
always began and ended like this—‘Get a 
little further; you are too near me.’”’ For two 
centuries Indian chieftains made the journey 
to the White House to beg of the President the 
privilege of holding the lands of their forefathers 
against the encroaching white settlers. The last 
visit was to President Taft in 1911. The author 
writes with deep respect of the dignity with 
which the Indians have met the injustices of our 
Indian policy. Photographs. Good. 


THE KOREANS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
By CorNELIvus Oscoop. Ronald. $5.00. 


The author, professor of anthropology at 
Yale University, has made extensive research 
in China, with special interest in the Koreans, 
whose ancestors came from Manchuria and Si- 
beria. He has been assisted in this work by both 
Chinese and Korean colleagues. The story opens 
with a picture of a typical contemporary vil- 
lage and a view of Seoul. There is a discussion of 
the political history and of Korean culture, 
which has developed distinctive social and re- 
ligious customs. The final chapters deal with 
modern Korea and the events of 1950. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CHINA HAND. By 
RONALD FARQUHARSON. Morrow. $3.00. 


The author worked in China for the ten years 
preceding World War II. He traveled for the 
British Chemical Industries and came to know 
the Chinese and appreciate their human quali- 
ties, which he believes will not be changed by 
wars. The peasants, war lords, businessmen, 
and White Russians—he writes of them with 
understanding. 


FABLED SHORE: FROM THE PYRENEES 
TO PORTUGAL. By Rose Macavtay. 
Farrar. $4.00. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


The author, who has a great love for the 
Iberian Peninsula, journeyed by auto along the 
» shores of Spain and Portugal since World War 
II. She takes great pleasure in the landscape 
and scenery, and the background of older civili- 
zations and histories add to her perspective. 
End maps and photographs. 


THE BURDEN OF EGYPT. By Joun A. Wi1- 
son. University of Chicago Press. $6.00. 


An interpretation of ancient Egyptian cul- 
ture. The author, who has spent many years in 
Egypt, is a professor at the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago. He says: “This is 
not a history of ancient Egypt, but rather a 
book about ancient Egyptian history....We 
are here attempting to discover the values in- 
herent in Egyptian culture and inevitably we 
shall consider value in a modern sense. . .. What 
we need today is a sense of our relative position 
in the process of human existence and a sense of 
general values.” Illustrated. End maps. 332 
pages. About 7 X 10. 


AMERICA’S SECOND CRUSADE. By Wi1- 
LIAM HENRY CHAMBERLAIN. Henry Regnery. 
$3.75. 

A history of World War II and America’s 
alliance with Russia—through Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam, to the “world’s worst peace.” 
America’s Second Crusade, says Chamberlain, 
was a product of illusions now bankrupt, and 
the essential step in curing the consequences of 
those illusions is to recognize the bankruptcy 
of the illusions for which we fought. Mr. 
Chamberlain has spent much time in Russia 
and the Far East. He married a Russian. His 
sincerity cannot be doubted, but his interpreta- 
tions and logic will arouse controversy. 


THE HERO OF HIS TIME. By HEnry 
GtFForD. Longmans. $2.50. 


Gifford sees as dominant in the outburst of 
Russian literature following the defeat of 
Napoleon and the contact of so many Russians 
with the more democratic countries a common 
type of hero. From Pushkin on, the heroes are 
somewhat Byronic in their despair, which arises 
out of the impossible social and political condi- 
tions under Czar Alexander I and his immedi- 
ate successors. Gifford thinks that by becoming 
acquainted with this literature we shall come 
to understand the Russian people better. 
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NEW BOOKS 


KAHLIL GIBRAN: A BIOGRAPHY. By 
MIKHAIL Narmy. Philosophical Library. Pp. 
265. 


The life of the Lebanese poet, philosopher, 
and artist, whose translated works have met 
with critical favor. 


SAVONAROLA: A VERSE PLAY. By Wat- 
LACE A. Bacon. Bookman Associates. $2.50. 


This verse play of Savonarola’s struggle 
against political and religious corruption in 
fifteenth-century Florence received the Bishop 
Sheil Drama Award, with mention of its “emo- 
tional depth, sustained drive, and poetic 
power.” 


FARM WANTED. By HELEN TRAIN HILLEs. 
Messner. $3.00. 


It happened as it usually does in books: a 
drive in the country, purchase of a house and a 
few acres for summer week ends; fifteen years 
later, the remodeled house, happily furnished, 
two children, a lawn and vegetable garden and 
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chickens, pigs, cows, goats. Mrs. Hilles tells in 
detail just how it came about. Yes, there was 
the hired man. 


Reprints 
THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE. By T. 


SmitH and Epvarp C. LINDEMAN. 
Mentor. Pp. 159. $0.35. Paper. 


The first half of this book reprints the T. V. 
Smith essays on the nature of democracy pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press in 
1926. The remaining is a concrete guide to put- 
ting democracy into action. 


THE GREEKS. By H. D. F. Kirrto. “A Pelican 
Book.” Penguin Books (Baltimore). Pp. 256. 
$0.35. Paper. 


An attempt by a British scholar to write a 
character sketch of Greek civilization. Not a 
book on “the Greek Achievement,” but rather 
an inquiry into what the Greeks were and “the 
habits of mind and way of life that made their 
civilization and culture what they were.” 


Professional 


TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL. By Kart F. RosInson. 
Longmans. Pp. 438. $4.00. 


“The purpose of this book is to give helpful 
suggestions and guidance to those teachers in 
training and in service who desire to teach 
speech in the secondary schools.” 

In the first section seven chapters deal with 
these factors affecting speech instruction: the 
place of speech in the high school, the teacher 
and the student of speech, the administrator 
and facilities in relation to the program, and the 
program in relation to the community and other 
departments of the school. Part II presents 
problems in teaching the first course and in- 
cludes testing, adjustment, skills, and listening 
and teaching aids. The third part, “Directing 
Extra-class Speech Activities and Contests,” 
contains helpful material on contests, forensics, 
dramatics, radio, choric speaking, and assem- 
blies. 

The content of the book grew out of the ex- 
periences of the author as a high school teacher 
and a teacher of high school teachers. Some of 
the materials and ideas have been contributed 
by high school teachers who have attended sum- 


mer sessions at Northwestern University. Just 
about the only thing of its kind, it is a very 
practical book. Full of outlines, lesson plans, 
and teaching ideas, it is helpful to the beginning 
teacher as well as to the experienced speech 
major. 

It will be useful, also, to the modern English 
teacher who is developing a concept of a unified 
program in the language arts. Although Dr. 
Robinson believes that English and speech are 
separate, his major emphasis is upon the art of 
communication. He has served as a member of 
one of the subcommittees of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum and refers in the 
book to the work of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

HARLEN M. ADAMS 
Cuico STATE COLLEGE 
Curco, CALIFORNIA 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Educational 
Policies Commission (1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). Pp. 100. $1.00. 
Paper. 


The Commission, represented by the Na- 
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tional Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, sets forth 
clearly and attractively the ideals and attitudes 
which all teachers in all schools should incul- 
cate and describes the school atmosphere in 
which they will develop best. Classroom teach- 
ers will enjoy most the chapter which drama- 
tized seven different treatments of the child 
who wants to keep ten cents overchange from 
the bakery. 


THE WRITERS ART: A COLLECTION OF 
SHORT STORIES. Edited by WALLACE 
STEGNER, RICHARD SCOWCROFT, and Boris 
Ixcin. Heath. Pp. 358. $3.00. 


The editors offer a dual approach to the short 
story. They present eleven stories, from Pe- 
tronius to Irwin Shaw and Thomas Heggen, 
with their own analyses—from the outside. 
Then they present six stories with explanation 
of the origin and development of each by their 
authors—James, Walter V. T. Clark, Dorothy 
Canfield, Stegner, Jessamyn West, and Bessier 
Breuer. It is aimed at writers but should be 
useful to readers also. 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS. By Hottuts L. 
CASWELL and AssociaTEs. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Pp. 462. $3.00. 


The sixteen authors range from professors of 
education to curriculum supervisors to city 
and state administrators. The first quarter of 
the book describes the historical and sociological 
setting for the curriculum and discusses ad- 
ministrative provision. The rest describes nine 
city or state curriculum programs—of systems 
rather than single subjects. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. By 
DANIEL Jones. 3d ed. Cambridge University 
Press (51 Madison Ave., New York 10). Pp. 
206. $2.00. 


The most famous of contemporary British 
phoneticians has entirely rewritten this treatise 
on the sounds of English. He still uses the term 
“Received Pronunciation,” but says that it is 
not a standard and that to attempt to create a 
standard would be undesirable. His description 
of the variety of similar sounds which compose 
such phonemes as aw must interest even the 
rankest amateur. Charts and diagrams and one 
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plate of X-ray pictures. His persistent represen- 
tation of o as in “more’’ by [9], the symbol for 
our aw, will surprise most Americans; some of 
us say “knowledge” but not “mow.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF READ- 
ING. By Epwarp W. Dotcn. 2d ed. Gar- 
rard Press (Champaign, IIl.). Pp. 513. $3.00. 


Revised in the light of seventeen years’ ob- 
servation of children and reading articles and 
books on the subject. Although it deals chiefly 
with the elementary school, it will be useful to 
high school teachers who feel a special responsi- 
bility for students’ reading but have inadequate 
preparation for assisting them. 


TELEVISION AND OUR CHILDREN. By 
RoBert Lewis SHayon. Longmans. Pp. 94. 
$1.50. 

In a series of essays originally published in 
the Christian Science Monitor, Shayon examines 
the attitudes of parents, teachers, broadcasters, 
and psychologists regarding the effects of tele- 
vision upon children. All seem to agree that 
there are now many bad effects. The writer 
sees listeners’ councils of aroused citizens as a 
pressure group which might ‘urn the tide to bet- 
ter TV programs. He also sees TV as a chal- 
lenge which must be met by educators in the 
form of really effective educational television 
stations. 


HALLOWEEN THROUGH TWENTY CEN- 
TURIES. By Rap and ADELIN LINTON. 
Schuman. Pp. 108. $2.50. 


The eminent Yale anthropologist and his wife 
sketch in nine light essays the development of 
Halloween. Some of the more exotic aspects of 
the holiday may furnish ideas for classwork or 
entertainment. 


PATTERSON’S AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY. Field Enterprises 
(Chicago). Pp. 814. $10.00. 


A totally revised and greatly enlarged ver- 
sion of a standard reference book in education. 
Information concerning public and private 
secondary schools and colleges is unusually com- 
plete. The classified list of instructional mate- 
rials, including recent texts, is especially valu- 
able to the classroom teacher. 
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A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. 
Edited by Mitrorp M. MATHEWS. 2 vols. 
University of Chicago Press. $50. 


An etymological dictionary of 50,000 words 
“made in America.” Mathews has found that 
frontier life has contributed more Americanisms 
than any other single factor. Industrial terms 
rank next in frequency. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE TALKS BACK. 
By Wittiam W. Hatt, Jr. Richard R. 
Smith (130 E. Thirty-ninth St., New York 
City). Pp. 214. $3.00. 

The former president of the College of Idaho 
writes of the problems faced by the small, 
church-related college in recent years. Written 
with emphasis upon the liberal and Christian 
tradition. Controversial. 


Pamphlets 


DO CITIZENS AND EDUCATION MIX? 
Governor’s Fact-finding Commission on 
Education (Hartford, Conn.). Pp. 159. $0.50. 


The answer to the question in the title is 
“Yes” according to a commission of citizens in 
Connecticut. Headed by Editor Norman Cous- 
ins of the Saturday Review of Literature, the 
commission found out that public schools are 
just as good as the communities make them. 
This booklet is a combination report of the 
Connecticut group and a handbook for other 
groups of interested citizens. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN: A PROGRAM OF 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION. 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
(Washington 25, D.C.). Pp. 63. Free. 


The joint product of the National Council 
for the Social Studies and the ECA, this pam- 
phlet is a sourcebook of information on the 
plans and progress of the Marshall Plan. A 
study guide is included. 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN FIC- 
TION. Syracuse Public Library (Syracuse 2). 
Pp. 57. $0.75. 

One half, a list arranged by authors and an- 
notated; the other half, a list by topics giving 
authors and titles only. The thirty-sixth year of 


publication. Notable books of 1950 on inside 
front cover. 


THE READING-EASE CALCULATOR. Sci- 
ence Research Associates (228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4). 


This gadget was developed in the Employee 
Research Section of General Motors. Count off 
one hundred words; count the sentences in it 
and set the dial by that; count the number of 
syllables, and the color opposite this number on 
the scale indicates degree of readability. Fas- 
cinating, but limited to sentence length and 
word length. 


SELECTED LIST OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS FILMS. Film Division, American 
Jewish Committee (386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16). Pp. 28. $0.15. 


The entries are annotated with names of pro- 
ducers and in most cases of two to four rental 
agencies. Running times are given, but not 
rental cost. Most of the films are marked “Not 
suggested for youth groups under senior high 
school age.”’ 


SPEAKS PAMPHLETS. By Leonarp S. 
KeNwortHy. Brooklyn College (Brooklyn 
10). $0.05 each; 25 for $1.00. 


Eight-page leaflets. Thoreau Speaks, for 
example, has seven pages of quotes from him 
and one page of biography. Others: Emerson, 
Lincoln, Jefferson, James Weldon Johnson, 
Tagore, Gandhi, Nehru, Goethe, Tolstoi. 


FILM AND FILMSTRIP PROJECTION IN 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION. By PE- 
TER Brinson. CHOICE AND CARE OF 
FILMSTRIPS IN FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION. By GEorGE SEAGER. 
CHOICE AND CARE OF FILMS IN 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION. By 
PETER BRINSON. Film Centre, Ltd. (167-168 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W 1). 
Each: Pp. 20. ts. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCA- 
TION, 1947-48. By the UNITED STATES 
OFFICE oF EpucaTIon. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office 
(Washington 25, D.C.). Pp. 50. $0.20. 


Teaching Materials 
For Class Use 


GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE. 
By Rosert C. Pootey, IRvin C. PoLey, 
Jean Cravens Leypa, and LILLIAN ZELL- 
HOEFER. WILLIAM S. GRAY, reading editor. 
Scott. Pp. 576. $3.20. 


Good Times through Literature is the first book 
in a new series of high school literature antholo- 
gies called “America Reads.” The authors have 
planned ten broad unit themes around the needs 
and interests of our ninth-grader, focusing ma- 
terial upon ideas and experiences important to 
the individual student. 

The authors’ main objectives are substan- 
tiated not only by the quality of reading mate- 
rial, both modern and classical, but by the 
varied approaches to the units and by the skil- 
ful suggestions for the consideration of each 
selection. Editorial features point up reading as 
a two-sided bargain between the author and 
reader and invite every-member participation 
in class discussion. Snappy headnotes set the 
stage for every normal student’s enjoyment and 
appreciation. Bibliographies, interestingly an- 
notated, are planned to expand his reading ex- 
periences; and a strong, progressive vocabulary 
program is an invaluable aid to him. The 
“Author’s Craft” section simply and gradually 
introduces the student to the awareness of writ- 
ing techniques, style, and literary forms. Ac- 
companying the book are the Guide-Book, a 
time-saver and tonic for the busy and conscien- 
tious English teacher, and Think-It-Through, 
a student workbook, planned to be both an 
“enlarger” and a “tester.” 

Good Times through Literature,:with its aids, 
provides for each student innumerable expe- 
riences both in the art and use of reading and in 
creative expression. This set of books should 
fill a very important place in the “life-adjust- 
ment” programs of many schools, recognizing 
and practicing the theory that literature is a 
humanizing factor and a character experience. 


EmMA MAE LEONHARD 


JACKSONVILLE (ILL.) ScHOOL 


WARRINER’S HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH: 
BOOK TWO. By Joun E. WARRINER. “The 
English Workshop Series.” Harcourt. Pp. 
594. $1.96. 

This pudgy volume, intended as both text- 
book and reference book, devotes one-third of 
its chapters to topics not treated in Book I and 
treats others more intensively. Beginning with 
a review of grammar, the handbook treats cor- 
rect sentences, clear sentences, smooth sen- 
tences, the library, the whole composition, and 
mechanics (including punctuation). The general 
chapter on usage is enlightened; the degree of 
liberality in application is indicated by admit- 
ting ‘Who did you see at the fair?” to colloquial 
but not to standard (that is, formal) usage. 


TALES FOR TELLING. By KATHERINE WIL- 
trams Watson. H. W. Wilson. Pp. 267. $2.75. 


Retellings or editings for broadcasting or oral 
reading of tales for Christmas, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, and Easter, as well as humor, 
folk tales, myths, and legends. Many suitable 
for beginning junior high and a few for ninth 
grade. 


JOURNALISM AND THE STUDENT PUB- 
LICATION. By Freperick W. MAGUIRE 
and RicHarD M. Sponc. Harper. Pp. 431. 
$3.20. 


Basically a text for a course in the funda- 
mentals of journalism, this book is distinguished 
by its emphasis on journalism as an educative 
force and the importance of the newspaper 
as a mass medium of communcation. A chapter 
on building a career emphasizes the value of 
journalistic training in many positions other 
than the too frequently unattainable careers on 
large metropolitan newspapers. Exercises and 
topics for class discussion which follow each 
chapter are selected to provide additional 
learning situations rather than to check whether 
students have read the chapters. 
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TEACHING 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS. By 
GRAHAM DvuBots. Plays, Inc. (Boston). 
Pp. 371. $3.50. 

Twenty-four appropriate one-act plays 
which, though generally uninspired, are suitable 
for presentation by high schools to celebrate 
holidays and special events. Production notes 
are included. Royalty-free. All previously ap- 
peared in the pages of Plays magazine. 


BEGINNING ENGLISH FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN: BOOK I. By T. A. ALLASINA and 
N. N. McLeop. BOOK II. By T. A. ALLa- 
sina, N. N. McLeop, and UPTon. 
Cascade Pacific (5448 Forty-seventh S.W., 
Seattle). Pp. 107 and 105. $1.88 each. 


Workbooks which the authors have used 
with satisfaction in teaching English to adult 
immigrants. All four communication skills are 
practiced, with much blank-filling and choosing 
between alternatives. The narrative thread 
(slender) is of Peter and Olga (both twenty) 
going to school, and the vocabulary practical. 


MATERIALS 


At the end of Book II the material seems of at 
least fourth-grade difficulty. 
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A GUIDE TO CREATIVE WRITING. By 
Rocer H. Garrison. Holt. Pp. 221. $2.95. 


A young junior-college teacher of creative 
writing who has had successful reporting and 
journalistic experience offers the advice he 
found most helpful to his classes: How to ob- 
serve, to create verbal images, to construct plot, 
build character, . . . to rewrite effectively. 


DECISION THROUGH DISCUSSION: A 
MANUAL FOR GROUP LEADERS. By 
E. UTTEeRBACK. 3d ed. Rinehart. 
Pp. 51. $0.65. 


THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER DIC- 
TIONARY. Signet. Pp. 414. $0.25. Paper. 


A “handy-sized” dictionary compiled by 
the National Lexicographic Board, Ltd. Ty- 
pography is good, and definitions are lucid. 


For Out-of-Class Use 


COLT OF DESTINY. By Atwa MALKus. 
“Land of the Free Series.’”” Winston. $2.50. 


This story of the California missions is by 
the author of Citadel of a Hundred Stairways 
and is in the same Latin-American tradition. 
Jaime Otero, a youth at Carmel Mission, fights 
the autocracy of military rule and helps Father 
Serra establish friendly relations with the Yuma 
Indians, who threatened mission civilization. 
Jaime braves a suspense-filled Yuma captivity 
and later becomes the designer of the San Luis 
Obispo Mission. There is a goodly sprinkling of 
such localized vocabulary as remuda, snaffle- 
bit, caracoles, fortaleza, and encomienda. 


JAMES GULICK 
San (Catir.) ScHOOL 


WINTER WEDDING. By MartTHa Barn- 
HART HARPER. Longmans. $2.50. 


After the death of her sweetheart in the Civil 
War, Belle Barnhart leaves Pennsylvania to 
teach school in young Iowa. Eventually Belle 
must decide between the charming Will, a 
ne’er-do-well, and the sterling Sam with his 
battle-scarred face. She makes a happy choice 


and returns to her family to prepare for her 
winter wedding. Skilfully interwoven are the 
customs, problems, and attitudes of two very 
different communities. This wholesome ro- 
mance, based on fact, should appeal to older 
girls. 

FLORENCE GUILD 
SHORTRIDGE HiGH SCHOOL 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALLAH: THE GOD OF ISLAM. By Ftor- 
ENCE Mary Fircu. Lothrop. $3.00. 


A paper-thin skimming from the surface of 
Islamic history and culture. Uninvolved writing 
about Allah, Mohammed, the Koran, the faith, 
beauty, and achievements of Islam. Superb for- 
mat built around eighty-four striking photo- 
graphs. Sympathetic and good but only intro- 
ductory. Sophomores and juniors. 


Henry M. BRICKELL 


Bioom Townsuip HIGH ScHOOL (on leave) 
Cuicaco Hercuts, ILLINoIs 


DUFF, THE STORY OF A BEAR. By Wu- 
LIAM MARSHALL Rusu. Illustrated by 
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GARDELL D. CHRISTENSEN. Longmans. 


$2.25. 

Mr. Rush gives here the very well-written 
story of the life and adventures of Duff, a black 
bear who lives in the Rockies. Such clear word 
pictures are drawn that the reader cannot help 
learning about the habits and haunts of the 
animals of these forests. The story is exciting 
and will be enjoyed by boys and girls from fifth 
grade through junior high. 

Mary E. WILps 
ANDERSON (S.C.) Junior ScHooL 


TRAPPED BY THE MOUNTAIN STORM. 
By AILEEN FisHer. Illustrated by J. Frep 
Coturns. “Aladdin Books.” American. $2.00. 
When the big winter snows come to the 

Rockies, the wild animals must find food and 

shelter, at the same time protecting themselves 

from their enemies. This struggle to live during 

a three-day storm forms the narrative. Simple 

and direct, with enough detail to make the ani- 

mals and their danger real, the story should ap- 

peal to ten- to twelve-year-olds or to immature 

seventh-graders. Attractive illustrations. 
RoBERTA L. GREEN 


METAIRIE PARK Country Day SCHOOL 
NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


JOHN BROWN. By JEANNETTE COVERT 

NOLAN. Messner. $2.75. 

This is a well-illustrated, swiftly paced 
story of the great Abolitionist. The author has 
used the dramatic highlights of Brown’s life 
effectively, including the Harper’s Ferry raid 
which was to touch off a slave insurrection. 
John Brown has a simple bibliography and in- 
dex which helps to make it good social studies 
background material for eighth- and ninth- 
grade students of normal reading ability. 

MARTIN RuGG 
Otney ScHooL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


GOLDEN CLOUD. By LELaAnp SILLIMAN. 
Illustrated by PEeRs CROWELL. Winston. 
$2.00. 

A happy-ending story of the affection be- 
tween a marvelously intelligent palamino filly 
and an eighteen-year-old orphan boy lately 
come from the city. There is plenty of suspense, 
and the characters, though each is all good or 
all bad, are clearly individualized. 

W. W. H. 
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CHAIM WEIZMAN, BUILDER OF A NA- 
TION. By RAcuEL BAKER. Messner. $2.75. 


A vivid, somewhat passionate biography of 
the first president of Israel. The author empha- 
sizes the Zionist thesis. The prose is good, 
suitable only for good students in the last years 
of high school. 

W. W. H. 


SHOWDOWN. By T. Morris LONGSTRETH. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

The hero is a sub on the high school cham- 
pion basketball team and an ardent, brilliant 
naturalist; He disobeys parents to climb re- 
peatedly to an eagle’s nest and stows away on a 
plane taking the team five across the moun- 
tains to a game. The plane crashes, and ad- 
ventures follow furiously to a happy ending. 
Defects in some other players’ characters are 


cured in the wilderness. 
W. W. H. 


WIND RUNNER: THE STORY OF AN 
AFRICAN ANTELOPE. By G. W. Bar- 
RINGTON. Longmans. $2.50. 


The lifelong struggle of a buck to escape his 
enemies is made into a suspenseful story. The 
author’s drawings both illustrate and ornament 
the book. To check the accuracy of his science 
would be difficult. 

W. W. H. 


Reprints 


THE GREAT HOUDINI. By 
LIAMS and SAMUEL EpsTEIN. Pocket Book, 
Jr. $0.25. 

The biography of the late great magician 
and escape artist with emphasis on his many 
seemingly impossible feats. 


LOGGING CHANCE. By M. H. LAsHER. 
Pocket Book, Jr. $0.25. 


On a summer job in the Northwest Bob 
Lobdell learns about logging and foul play. A 
glossary of logging terms is included. 


YELLOWSTONE SCOUT. By Mar- 
SHALL Rusu. Pocket Book, Jr. $0.25. 


This time the story of good versus evil in the 
West pits a National Park scout against 
poachers and squatters. 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 


A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 
This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
UNK & WAGNALLS.- ers, authors, has been 
a completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
$4.50 plain 


$4.75 thumb indexed Antonyms and Prepositions 


FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153. 24th st. @ New York 10, N.Y. 
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AN INTEGRATED SERIES 


ENGLISH 
IN ACTION, 5th Ed. 


FOR GCRADES 


TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, 5th 
Three Books, Grades 7-9 


J. C. TRESSLER 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 5th | 
Courses 1-4 or Books One and Two, Grades 9-12 


FLEXIBLE, INTEGRATED PROGRAM with everything a good 
teacher needs: systematic texts, practice books, answer books, and teach- 
ers’ manuals. MODERN CONTENTS that are as lively and up to date 
as the students themselves. SOUND TRAINING IN FUNDAMEN- 
TALS through practical, down-to-earth exercises, explanations, and 
thorough drills. CORRELATION WITH OTHER COURSES with 
such units as “Discussing Current Problems,” “Making Reports,” ete. 
LIVELY FORMAT features clear type, open pages, striking photo- 
graphs, color illustrations (in the Junior books), and many lively car- 
toons. PROVED POPULARITY backs its claims. The entire English 
in Action series is now in its 16th million! 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS . LONDON 
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